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EDITORIAL 


Having arrived at Trichy from the 
cross-roads of Pune and thereby having 
completed one more year of our meaning¬ 
ful exitence, I feel jubilant in placing the 
nineteenth volume of this journal in the 
hands of our readers. Contrary to the 
one step backward kind of definition of 
the number nineteen in English and some 
other languages (i.e., nineteen is one plus 
eighteen ), in the ever optimistic belief 
of our language and culture, ekonavimsati 
is always welcomed by putting a step for¬ 
ward and placing this numeral on par with 
twenty itself. In the opinion of Ama- 
rasimha, the attainment of this age or the 
status in the life of a person or a society is 
a mark of singular honour of being unique 
in the field. It is the age that marks the 
individuality of an object all against the 
mass of commonality in the field. With¬ 
out being boastful in the least, we have 
to admit that our societ}', in the course of 
the last nineteen years, has singled out it¬ 
self as the only society of the Epigraphists 
and we are proud of it. 

In the forward march of society’s 
progress, specially the academic side of it, 
I deem it a privilege to put on record here 
the elevation of our chairman, Dr.K.V. 
Ramesh from the post of Director (Epig¬ 
raphy) to that of Joint Director General of 
the Archaeological survey of India. May 
be, and I am sure about it, that this is not 
a big honour considering the high stature 
of Dr. Ramesh as a scholar of interna¬ 
tional repute, but, having known the hi- 
crachy of the Archaelogical survey of In¬ 


dia, I take it as a big step forward in his 
career with a promise that there are yet 
more steps to follow. On the academic 
side, Dr Ramesh and all other members of 
his team, who are also the members of our 
society namely- Prof. Noboru Karashima, 
Prof. K.V. Raman, Prof.Y. Subbaray- 
alu and Dr. P. Shanmugam, deserve our 
hearty congratulations for furthering the 
cause of Epigraphy while conducting a 
three week long survey of inscriptions in 
the areas of Malaysia and Thailand. This 
programme, as we have stated in the last 
issue of our journal, was in continuance of 
the Indo-Japanese project to this effect, 
financed by the Department of Culture, 
Government of Japan and the University 
of Tokyo with Prof. N. Karashima as the 
team leader. 

Whether we call it step by step or, as 
a mark of another step forward, in the 
month of August 1992, a team of scholars 
gathered in Tokyo, under the guidance of 
Prof. N. Karashima to work on ‘A Statis¬ 
tical Study of Revenue terms in Vijayana- 
gar Inscriptions’, and the team was well 
represented besides others by our Vice- 
Chairman of the society Mr. Madhav 
N. Katti. While thanking the Japanese 
authorities for their kind hospitality ex¬ 
tended to all such scholars, we have one 
more occasion of acclaim in Mr. Katti 
taking over as the Director (Epigraphy) 
at Mysore. 

After all this hilarious news of the 
progress of our family of the society, we 













had the sad news of the demise of Prof. 
K.D. Bajpai, our former Chairman of the 
Society for two terms (1980 to 1985). 
Prof. Bajpai was an Indologist in every 
sense of the word. Having started his ca¬ 
reer as Museologist from Mathura, Prof. 
Bajpai switched over to the University of 
Saugor (M.P.) and it is from here that 
he has shown himself as a world renowed 
Archaeologist, Epigraphist, Numismatist, 
Iconographist, Art-historian and over and 
above a real popular teacher, an acharya 
of bahusruta type who consider paryatana 
as a part of their vow. The simplicity 
of the nature of Prof. Bajpai and his 
ever considerate mood for his students 
used to reflect in the lines of ValmiH he 
applied on the top of his letter-heads : 
‘ snehdch-cha bahumdndch-cha , smdraye tvdrh 
na sikshaye . On behalf of our society 
and on my own behalf I salute the great 
soul of this acharya namah rishibhyah 
purvajebhyah 

I am sure my predecessors will bear 
with me when I say that the job of bring¬ 
ing out our society’s journal and partic¬ 
ularly the maintenance of its regularity 
and punctuality is really a hazardous one. 


Till the time the journal is not ready, 
we keep our fingers crossed and pray for 
the prompt co-operation of all our well- 
wishers. On such occasions, the guidance 
and inspiration of the experienced elders 
is the first thing that counts most. I feel 
happy in acknowledging in this regard my 
sincere thanks to Dr. K.V. Ramesh even 
whose remote control could play won¬ 
ders in these matters and to Prof, S.H. 
Ritti, Prof. A.M. Shastri and our Vice- 
Chairman and the Director (Epigraphy), 
Mr. Madhav N. Katti, for all the help I 
have so promptly received. Coining to the 
co-operation that was easily available on 
the spot, I express my thanks to my col¬ 
leagues Dr. M.D. Sampath, Dr. S.S. Iyer, 
Dr. S. Swaminathan and Mr. P. Venkate- 
san. For bearing the burden of the cor¬ 
respondence wing, I am duly thankful to 
Mr. P. Natarajan of our office. But, over 
and above, the list of my obligations in 
this regard never comes to a close unless 
I record my thanks to Pandit V. I* ^ 
manyam and to our close friend Mr. £>• 
Lakshminarayana of the Read^ Print an 
an ever-ready team of his colleagues. 

S.P. Tewari. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Epigraphical Research at Cross Roads 


I deem it a privilege to be the Pres¬ 
ident of the XVIII Annual Congress of 
the Epigraphical Society of India that has 
nursed and nurtured me for the last 18 
years and has helped me to build up my 
career, my personality and my contacts. 
I have enjoyed being the Secretary of the 
Society and its Chairman as well, for quite 
a few years; but to be the General Pres¬ 
ident of the Annual Congress is not that 
enjoyable. It is a position of responsibil¬ 
ity, which, I believe, is a bttle too much 
beyond my ability. May be, my long 
association with this Society has earned 
me this honour today, through my good 
friends on its Executive Committee. I am 
beholden to them all and the fellow mem¬ 
bers of the Society for conferring this hon¬ 
our on me. 

Luckily for me, I have for guidance 
and protection of such galaxy of schol¬ 
ars who have earlier enhanced the pres¬ 
tige of this Chair, such as Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra, Dr. D.C. Sircar, Dr. T.V. Ma- 
halingam, Shri K.V. Soundara Rajan, Dr. 
S.R. Rao, Dr. K.D. Bajpai, Dr. V.S. 
Pathak, Dr. G.S. Gai and a host of oth¬ 
ers who have debvered learned Addresses 


Shrinivasa Ritti 

and given guidebnes for the growth of the 
Society. These people have helped me in 
shaping my career as a student of Epigra¬ 
phy. My revered teacher and mentor, Sri 
N. Lakshminarayana Rao was honoured 
with a Tamra-patra on this floor. I should 
remember here with gratitude, another 
revered teacher of mine and renowned 
Epigraphist Dr. P.B. Desai, who would 
have appreciated most the work of the So¬ 
ciety, had he bved to see its formation 
and growth. With the blessings and the 
benevolence of these great scholars, my 
task, I am sure, becomes very easy be¬ 
cause I tread on the path shown by these 
Purvasurayah. 

‘Athava krita-vagdvare varhse—smin 

purva-suribhih. 

Manau vajra samutkirne sutrasy-ev-asti 

me gatih,’ 

Pune, the headquarters of ancient 
Punaka-vishaya in Karahata-Cliatussahasra 
or Karahada-4000 has been a seat of 
learning from early times in our his¬ 
tory. Learned men of Karhad were known 
for their erudition in Vedic studies and 
were invited to far off places to go and 


* Delivered at the XVIII Annual Congress of the Epigraphical Society of India held at Pune on the 1st, 2nd k 
3rd of February, 1992. 
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settle there and conduct religious and 
educational activities. There are copi¬ 
ous references in inscriptions to show 
that they were honoured with munificent 
grants for this purpose. Pune has kept 
up the tradition even today, with the well 
known academic and educational institu¬ 
tions like the Bhandarkar Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute and the Deccan College. 
It is hallowed by the memory of such stal¬ 
wart scholars like Lokamanya Tilak, F. 
Kielhom, R.G. Bhandarkar, Datto Va- 
man Potar, S.M. Katre, H.D. Sankalia, to 
mention only a few, who have earned in¬ 
ternational reputation for their erudition 
and scholarship. 

The Bharata Itihasa Samshodana 
Mandal is one of the rare private institu¬ 
tions which has grown into a well known 
research institute due to the devoted ser¬ 
vices of scholars like the late Prof. G.H. 
Khare and the generous patronage of the 
enlightened public. It is to the credit of 
this Institute that it created awareness 
in epigraphicat studies in this part of the 
country, by collection and publication of 
mscrjptions through its journals, and par¬ 
ticularly the series of volumes, Sources of 
Medival History of the Deccan which have 
brought to light quite a few important in¬ 
scriptions. I feel honoured to preside over 
the conference hosted by this premier in¬ 
stitution. 

Normally, our epigraphical studies, 
since the beginning, have commenced 
from the epigraphs of 3rd century B.C. 


onwards. The Indus Script did not at¬ 
tract the attention of the professional 
epigraphists, for quite a long time. It re¬ 
mained the domain of a few archaeologists 
and linguists in the country and a few 
from outside. As such, not much progress 
was made in this study for quite a few 
decades after this writing was discovered. 
Perhaps, such pre-conceived notions as 
Arya-Dravida conflicts and that the writ¬ 
ing represented the Dravidian only, were 
reasons for such a situation. Quite a few 
studies have been made later both by In- 
dian and foreign scholars mostly based on 
such notions. A stage was almost reached 
when it was felt that it is impossible to de¬ 
cipher the script unless a bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion is discovered to solve the riddle. It is 
in the light of this, that Dr. S.R- R ao s 
work assumes importance since it strikes 
a new path and finds a new avenue of ap¬ 
proach. Indeed, his is the only compre¬ 
hensive study examining the maximum 
number of seals with consistent method¬ 
ology and tangible results. I have ex¬ 
pressed my considered opinion elsewhere 
that Dr. Rao’s work is a breakthrough 
in the right direction. As all of us know, 
he reads Vcdic and pre-Vedic Sanskrit in 
these seals and his significant finding is 
the evolution of Indus script from the pic- 
tographic to the alphabetic. This is ap¬ 
pealing to me, like many others, since I 
hold the view, after considerable study, 
that the Indus and the Vedic people were 
identical and I have put forth my views 
in my paper presented in the Seminar on 
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the Aryan Problem recently organised by 
the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

To my knowledge, no other serious 
work has come on the subject, after the 
work of Dr. Rao viz., The Decipherment 
of Indus Script. Only the other day, he has 
brought out another work, Dawn and De¬ 
volution of Indus Civilization, in which he 
has reinforced his arguments, as I could 
see from a cursory glance of the book at 
Delhi. 

In my opinion, it is necessary to have 
further dialogues and discussions on this 
subject, so much so, a consensus may be 
arrived at on academic grounds. Our So¬ 
ciety provided a forum for this purpose in 
its very first Session held at Dharwad in 
1975. Discussions were also held in one or 
two subsequent annual sessions of the So¬ 
ciety. But I hold that a separate Seminar 
on this single topic should be organised so 
as to examine the problem from all the an¬ 
gles. To arrive at a concensus, I know, is 
extremely difficult on the subject, because 
too many divergent views have been held 
by scholars. But an attempt has got to be 
made. The Epigraphical Society of India, 
I suggest, should provide a forum for this 
purpose. 

I was told that a Seminar was held on 
this subject sometime back at Tanjorc. 
But I am not in a position to comment 
upon that, since I have had no access to 
the proceedings of that Seminar. How¬ 
ever, I would like to draw your attention 


to a paper presented there by Dr. K.V. 
Ramesh, Director of Epigraphy and the 
Chairman of this Society. This paper was 
made available to me by this good friend 
of mine. Like Dr. Rao, Ramesh also 
reads Vedic names and words on the Indus 
symbols, for, according to him viewed 
from all the known points of our sub¬ 
continent’s historical sequence, Vedic and 
proto-Vedic Sanskrit appears to have been 
the prima lingua in the area and the pe¬ 
riod of the Indus civilization’. But there 
is a fundamental difference between the 
approaches of the two scholars. While Dr. 
Rao sees alphabetical writing on the Indus 
seals, Dr. Ramesh ascribes word values 
to the symbols such as - ekapad, dvipad, 
tripad, Bharadvaja, dandahastah and so on. 
At the very outset, one wonders, if such 
word-values can be ascribed consistently 
to all or most of the Indus symbols to get 
a cogent meaning. Yet, it is a new at¬ 
tempt and different approach. I hope Dr. 
Ramesh will pursue the study vigorously 
and provide a key to the understanding 
of the Indus civilization. All approaches 
in this direction, however divergent they 
may be, are welcome. For, after all, vade 
vade jayate tattvabodhah. It is my hope that 
the Indus script stands deciphered at least 
after nearly a century of its discovery. 

Just as our epigraphical studies nor¬ 
mally begin with 3rd century B.C., they 
end up with about 16th-17th centuries 
A.D. The obvious reason for this situation 
is that, from about this period there is 
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an overall decline in the epigraphical ma¬ 
terial. The number of epigraphs comes 
down; there is a decline in the quality of. 
engraving and even of the language used 
in them. Further, the alphabet reaches 
almost the modem form, not requiring 
a specialist or an expert epigraphist for 
its decipherment. Nevertheless, there 
are scripts prevalent in the later periods, 
which call for specialised training and ex¬ 
pertise in reading them. What is up¬ 
per most in my m ind in this context, is 
the Modi script in which numerous docu¬ 
ments have been written which contain in 
them rich material for the study of the his¬ 
tory of the later medieval period. Indeed, 
Modi is an offshoot of the Ndgan script. 
But it has assumed such a shape through 
its practitioners that it has become al¬ 
most a different alphabet altogether, like 
Vatteluttu in relation to Tamil. The mate¬ 
rial in the documents written in this script 
is very vast but, as in the field of regular 
epigraphy, here also there is a dearth of 
scholars who can read and interpret the 
documents in this script. My friends tell 
me the number of persons who read this 
script .is very thin even in Pune, which is 
the repository of such documents. Steps 
should be taken to train batches of stn- 
denta in the art of decipherment of Modi 
documents and editing them, which will 
be highly useful for the study of the his¬ 
tory of the upper Deccan, covering the 
present day Maharashtra and the upper 
half of the Karnataka States, particularly. 
In this context, I was happy to learn that, 


the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhana Man- 
dal is conducting a course to train stu¬ 
dents in reading Modi script. This activ¬ 
ity should be extended to the Universi¬ 
ties in Maharashtra, because we all know 
that the knowledge of Marathi language is 
most essential for the study of these doc¬ 
uments. I suggest that a course in the 
form of one or two papers be included in 
the Post-graduate Courses in Marathi and 
History and a Diploma course in this sub¬ 
ject be conducted in either of the Depart¬ 
ments. 

Normally, the deliberations of the an¬ 
nual Conferences of our Society cover dis¬ 
cussions on stone and copper plate in¬ 
scriptions only. But in my opinion doc¬ 
uments on other materials such as palm- 
leaves and paper or cloth should also be 
discussed here. 

I appeal to the younger scholars as¬ 
sembled here from this part of the coun¬ 
try, to take seriously to this study to sal¬ 
vage the rich historical material which 
otherwise would lie hidden in the rumdls 
or bundles in different institutions. 

We have another script of the later 
period in Karnataka which is known as 
Tigaldri in which quite a few inscriptions 
of 14th-15th centuries are written. There 
are large number of palm-leaf manuscripts 
also written in this script. Generally it is 
believed that it is an admixture of Tigula 
i.c., Tamil and Malayalam scripts. It is also 
suggested that it is a mixture of Tamil 
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and Sanskrit (Tigula + Arya). It is in¬ 
teresting to note that a large number of 
Kannada works on palm-leaves have been 
found written in this script. The inscrip¬ 
tions in this script are found mostly in 
North and South Kanara and Shimoga 
districts. A few people of older genera¬ 
tion are found here and there who have 
familiarised themselves in the reading of 
the script. It is desirable that a scien¬ 
tific study of the evolution and develop¬ 
ment of this script be made and groups 
of younger people be trained in the art 
of decipherment so that many unknown 
literary kavyas and other works come to 
light. 

Similar is the situation regarding the 
study of inscriptions and other documents 
in Persian and Arabic languages. Large 
number of inscriptions and documents are 
found throughout the country in these 
languages. But there is an acute paucity 
of scholars who can handle this original 
source material. As such, there is a la¬ 
cunae in the study and research of the 
history of the later periods. To give an 
example in relation to the history of Kar¬ 
nataka, with which I am more familiar. 
Several works on the historv of Karnataka 
have been published and several students 
take up topics for their Ph.D. studies, 
and most of them pertain to the period 
npto about the 16th century. But the 
same cannot be said about the study of 
subsequent periods like the period of the 
Bahamanis and the successors, the Pesh- 


was and the like. This is because of the 
dearth of material readily available for 
researchers and dearth of expert schol¬ 
ars who can handle the original source 
material in different scripts and who can 
make it available through translations. 
The Arabic and Persian branch of Epig¬ 
raphy is doing its best in this direction. 
Thje Bharata Itihasa Samshodhana Man- 
dal. has taken up a step in the right di¬ 
rection by starting a training course in 
the study of Persian language. It is my 
earnest desire that the horizon of epi- 
graphical studies be expanded so as to in¬ 
clude the study of different scripts preva¬ 
lent in the later medieval period so as to 
enrich our knowledge of history and cul¬ 
ture of the period. 

The Brahmi script, of course, has at¬ 
tracted the attention of several schol¬ 
ars from very early days of epigraphical 
research and several theories have been 
propounded regarding this most popular 
script of India. Though there is no need to 
recount all these theories here, it is worth 
while noting some recent developments. 
Apart from the theories of foreign and 
indigenous origins of this script, a the¬ 
ory was put forth by Prof. S.R. Goyal 
some time back that this script was in¬ 
vented during the period of Asoka himself 
or slightly earlier. There is no need to dis¬ 
cuss this theory here since it has already 
been examined by scholars. It has certain 
inherent defects in itself. While examin¬ 
ing this question, Sri K.V. Soundara Ra- 
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jan lias raised in his Presidental Address 
at the 9th Congress of the Society, cer¬ 
tain issues regarding the traditions indi¬ 
cating the existence of writing, much be¬ 
fore the date of Brahmi as known to ns to¬ 
day. He poses the question if the episodes 
of Hanuman taking to Sita the ring with 
Rama’s name on it, or of RukminI send¬ 
ing a letter to Krishna through a messen¬ 
ger, are to be dismissed as myths. It is 
to be conceded that no written material 
has been discovered in between the pe¬ 
riod of Indus script and that of Brdhml 
But the continuous traditional accounts 
referring to writing cannot be dismissed as 
myth. Prof. V.S. Pathak, the President of 
the Jabalpur Congress of the Society, has 
shown that the writing has come down 
in our country right from the Rigvedic 
times. All these cannot be dismissed as 
legendary on the dubious testimony of 
Megasthenes. However, the question as 
to what were the stages of writing in be¬ 
tween, is to be answered by possible fu¬ 
ture discoveries. In this context, the dis¬ 
covery of Dr. S.R. Rao, of a potsherd 
from under the sea at Dwaraka contain¬ 
ing the engraving of seven letters assumes 
some importance. Though, not much can 
be said about the reading and interpreta¬ 
tion at this stage, as pointed out by Dr. 
Pathak and Sri Soundara Rajan it is a 
landmark in the different stages of writ¬ 
ing in our country. Future discoveries may 
corroborate this view. 

* 

Another point regarding the Brahrni 


script may be noted here. Of late, Dr. 
K.V. Ramesh has put forth a view that 
pre-As5kan Brahrni originated in the ex¬ 
treme South and travelled northwards 
through Andhra Pradesh - the script em¬ 
ployed by the Jaina ascetics in writing 
their records in Tamilnadu. Analogously, 
he also holds that the Bhattiprolu casket 
inscriptions also belong to the pre-Asokan 
period. His main arguments are based 
on the fact that ‘the consonants in the 
early Tamil inscriptions do not have the 
inherent a vowel value and the conjunct 
letter forms are totally absent’. Apart 
from these peculiarities, the close simi¬ 
larity of the letters of these inscriptions 
with those of the Asokan Brahrni make 
it difficult to accept the contention read¬ 
ily. Shri I. Mahadevan, another scholar 
who has made a thorough study of Tamil 
cave inscriptions, holds the view that the 
Tamil Brahrni script is but a regional and 
linguistic variant of the Mauryan Brahmi 
script. He further comments that Tamil 
Brahmi script is an adaptation of the 
Mauryan Brahmi script, to suit the needs 
of Tamil phonetic system. It is not nec¬ 
essary at this stage to pronounce a judge¬ 
ment on this view. At any rate, this new 
line of investigation is worthy of serious 
consideration by the scholars. 

I have given this address the title ‘Epi- 
graphical Research at Cross Roads’, because 
I think that after over a century of epi- 
graphical studies, epigraphy has stood on 
the threshold of expansion. For quite 
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some time, epigraphies! research was con¬ 
fined to the epigrapphy branch of the Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey of India, when excel¬ 
lent work was done, in a limited way, by 
the stalwarts of those days. For over a 
decade or more now, epigraphy has be¬ 
come more popular with scholars in An¬ 
cient Indian History and it is taught in 
a few Universities also. More and more 
research students are choosing for their 
Ph.D. studies, subjects based on epigra¬ 
phy. Under these circumstances, it is but 
proper to think in what way epigraphical 
studies should be expanded. It has to ex¬ 
pand in all directions, such as collection 
and preservation of inscriptions, training 
of younger scholars in the art of decipher¬ 
ment and editing inscriptions, publication 
of the volumes of inscriptions and provid¬ 
ing better scope for utilising the material 
in all aspects of history. 

As to the number of inscriptions in 
our country it is indeed anybody’s guess. 
We might know the number of inscrip¬ 
tions already copied and published, but 
to estimate as to how many more remain 
to be collected is a very ^difficult job. In 
his book on Indian Epigraphy, Vol. I, Dr. 
K.V. Ramesh has given a rough estimate 
that ‘nearly a hundred thousand inscrip¬ 
tions have so far been discovered through¬ 
out the length and breadth of our sub¬ 
continent and many more .thousands are 
awaiting discovery’. I am not saying any 
thing new if I state that collection and 
copying of inscriptions is most urgent for 


the progress of epigraphical research. Sev¬ 
eral predecessors of mine in this Chair 
have expressed their concern over this and 

i 

all scholars pursuing epigraphical research 
experience it. Copying new inscriptions is 
a desideratum because, on the one hand, 
they bring forth new material for study 
and on the other, will have saved im¬ 
portant sources of our knowledge which 
would otherwise be lost altogether. 

This copying work can be done speed¬ 
ily by conducting village to village sur¬ 
vey. There is indeed a programme of this 
type in the Directorate of Epigraphy but 
the pace is very slow. This is natural 
also. It is impossible to speed up the work 
of such magnitude by a score of scholars 
in the Directorate who can at best spare 
about a month or two in a year for this 
work amidst their other responsibilities. 
Survey work has to go on continuously. 
It is therefore necessary that the Direc¬ 
torate sets up more number of offices with 
competent persons and enough financial 
resources for this purpose. I personally 
know that the Director of Epigraphy has 
been trying hard to this end, and he has 
achieved some success by opening regional 
offices at Jhansi and Madras. But this is 
too inadequate. There should be one of¬ 
fice in every district for survey work alone, 
with a time-bound programme. 

I may suggest here that this work can 
be speeded up by seeking collaboration 
with the Departments of Ancient Indian 
History in the Universities and private 
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but established research institutions like 
the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhana Man- 
dal. Such Departments and Institutions 
may be assigned specific regions for sur¬ 
vey work. Estampages collected by them 
may be obtained by the Director of Epig¬ 
raphy for further processing. Of course, 
they should be given adequate financial 
assistance to accomplish this work effec¬ 
tively. Even individual scholars may be 
encouraged in this respect. I even advise 
my students to voluntarily take up this 
work of copying inscriptions near about 
their places and utilise them for their re¬ 
search work. Our Inscriptions from Nanded 
District and Inscriptions from Sholapur Dis¬ 
trict are the results of this* small experi¬ 
ment. Dr. (Mrs.) Shobhana Gokhale’s 
Inscriptions of Kanheri is a welcome addi¬ 
tion to such enterprise. It is but nec¬ 
essary, of course, that individual collec¬ 
tors should inform the Director of Epig- 
raphy and hand over the estampages to 
him for better preservation and record¬ 
ing. In short, all efforts should be made 
in this connection. Our aim should be to 
copy maximum number of inscriptions in 
a minimum possible time. 

One aspect of epigraphy which has not 
been given much attention is the preserva¬ 
tion of original inscriptions. We all know 
that large number of stone slabs with 
writing on them, lie scattered in open 
fields or tank bunds and similar other 
open areas. They are the property of no- 
body, and nobody cares for them, while 


anybody does not mind misusing them 
for his own ends. Those on the tank 
bunds or near the wells are conveniently 
used for Washing clothes and along with 
the clothes the writing itself is washed 
away. Such written slabs are normally 
well dressed and cut to shape. They nat¬ 
urally catch the eye of the peopl who lift 
them home to use them for bath-roe ,ns or 
as door steps and to cover the culverts. 
Many times, inscriptions copied once are 
not available for recopying if need, be, at a 
later timfe. Either they will have been dis¬ 
placed or destroyed. It is indeed difficult 
for any government to undertake this task 
of preserving each and every inscription 
strewn over the whole of the country, un¬ 
less large number of staff is appointed and 
large sums of money are provided. Such a 
step may be indeed welcome. But I won¬ 
der how far it is feasible. This work can 
be accomplished by involving local people 
of particular places in the work of preserv¬ 
ing the inscriptions by creating an aware¬ 
ness among the people about such antiq - 
uities. These days in every village there is 
atleast a school building and local people 
should be pursuaded to collect such stones 
lying in their villages and shift them to the 
school building or the Panchayat building 
and ensure their safety. 

It is here that the Universities and 
the regional research Institutions can play 
a role. They can arrange lectures and 
video shows on such topics as the impor¬ 
tance of our antiquitie ; and their preser- 
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vation and thus create an awareness about 
them. They can also remove the supersti¬ 
tions and wrong beliefs prevalent among 
them which are indeed detrimental to 
such stones. I narrate here only one in¬ 
stance while there are many such. In one 
of my survey tours in Raichur district, I 
was told about ‘a stone with some let¬ 
ters’ in a field lying miles away from a vil¬ 
lage. After walking and walking, we did 
reach the spot but to my utter disappoint¬ 
ment, the stone was only a very small 
piece of a big rock. The disappointment 
was even greater when I noticed that the 
letters found on them belonged to about 
the 3rd century A.D. On enquiry as to 
what happened to the other pieces, to my 
utter dismay, the owner of the field told 
me that some pandits had told him that 
the crops would not grow well in his field 
unless the rock containing the writing was 
removed, because it was a bad omen. The 
owner thereupon cut the rock into pieces 
and threw them away. One piece how¬ 
ever was lying there through oversight. I 
do not know if the farmer got good crops 
later, but to me it was treasure lost. If 
an inscribed slab has a sculpture, it at¬ 
tracts different types of devotees, some 
desirous of having children, some others 
seeking redumption from an ailment and 
some more, hopeful of tracing the lost or 
the stolen catt e. Each one of them pour 
oil on it, so much so in course of time it 
becomes a clod of oil, neither the writing 
nor even the sculpture is seen. 


Such superstitions can be dispelled by 
properly educating the public. Some Uni¬ 
versities do have programmes of exten- 
, sion lectures under which they send well- 
informed scholars to the rural areas to 
give lectures to the rural public, on dif¬ 
ferent topics of interest. Education about 
the fnonuments and antiquities including 
inscriptions should be a regular part of 
this programme. I appeal to such bod¬ 
ies to undertake such programmes regu¬ 
larly. Epigraphs are our national treasure. 
They deserve to be protected. 

As regards the need for trained 
epigraphists almost all my predecessors 
in this Chair have expressed their appre¬ 
hension about the dwindling number of 
epigraphists and urged the need for more 
properly trained persons in this work. No 
less an epigraphist than Dr. D.C. Sircar 
once expressed fear on this floor that soon 
there would be nobody to read and in¬ 
terpret an inscription correctly. Such a 
situation has not yet come luckily, but a 
fear to this effect does lirk in the minds of 
the senior scholars, looking to the present 
conditions. The most important criterion 
for becoming a good epigraphist viz., the 
knowledge of language particularly San¬ 
skrit, is taking a back seat. It is believed 
in some quarters that training in epigra¬ 
phy means to know how to identify an¬ 
cient scripts. This is no epigraphy at all. 
Real epigraphical study lies in the correct 
reading and interpretation of an inscrip¬ 
tion which becomes possible only with a 
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sound knowledge of Sanskrit and regional 
languagges. I have no hesitation in saying 
that Sanskrit is the very foundation of epi- 
graphical studies in our country. In the 
earlier days Sanskrit used to be a com¬ 
pulsory subject at high school level. By 
this arrangement every student would get 
a rudimentary knowledge of this language 
and if one wanted, it would be easy to de¬ 
velop it to suit his requirement. But now 
the situation has changed. Sanskrit stud¬ 
ies are pushed to the background or are 
removed from syllabi at all levels. This 
has affected Indological studies, particu¬ 
larly epigraphies! studies, seriously. I only 
reiterate the plea made by the Presidents 
of the earlier Sessions of this Society that 
urgent attention be given to this problem 
y devising ways and means of preparing 
trained personnel. I fnlly endorse theix 
suggestion that the Directorate of Epigra¬ 
phy be given the status of an Independent 
epartment, and the formation of Epi¬ 
graphies! Survey of India would be a right 
p in this direction. Suggestions have 
also been made for setting up a School of 
Epigraphy at the Directorate. I only add 
at this training course should be a full 
edged two year course covering palaeog¬ 
raphy, epigraphy and Sanskrit. 

On the publication front there is a 
genera! feeling that the pace of publica¬ 
tion of volumes of inscriptions is a little 
too slow Indeed many suggestions have 
been made for speeding up the publica¬ 
tions including the entrusting of printing 


work to private agencies. But the problem 
is not just in printing. Adequate com¬ 
petent staff is needed for preparing the 
volumes and then supervise the printing. 
The need is to expand the Department by: 
recruiting trained personnels and with ad¬ 
equate funds to launch a comprehensive 
programme of survey of villages, editing 
of inscriptions and printing of volumes. 

. Mention should be made here of 
the Inscription Programme of the In¬ 
dian Council of Historical Research, New 
Delhi, which has launched a project 
of publishing volumes of inscriptions 
dynasty-wise so as to make available the 
texts of such inscriptions in one place. 
Volumes of inscriptions of the Pallavas, 
Gangas, Pushyabhutis and Maukharis 
have already been published. The project 
of volumes of Vijayanagara Inscriptions is 
nearing completion. This programme is 
indeed a boon to the scholars doing re " 
search on subjects based on inscriptions. 

Another important private enterprises 
in the publication of inscriptions is the 
Uttankita Stmishvito, Vidydranya Epigraphs 
Series which is undertaken by the XJt 
tankita Vidyaranya Trust, Mysore, under 
the benevolent guidance of His Holiness 
Paramacharya of Kaiichi. The aim of this 
Trust is to publish volumes of all San¬ 
skrit inscriptions available in and outside 
the country. Two volumes have now been 
brought out. The first volume contains 
inscriptions pertaining to Sri Vidyaranya, 
the founder saint of Vijayanagara Empire. 
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The second one contains 218 inscriptions 
in Prakrit and Sanskrit belonging to the 
period from 257 B.C. to 320 A.D. Further 
volumes, I am told, are in different stages 
of preparation. 

I have a suggestion to make in this 
connection. These days language Univer¬ 
sities are coming up in different states like 
Tamil University, Tclugu University and 
Kannada University. They should plan 
the publication of volumes of inscriptions 
in their jurisdiction prepared under the 
editorship of competent scholars. This, of 
course, will have to be done in coordina¬ 
tion with the Directorate of Epigraphy, to 
avoid duplication. This will, on the one 
hand, lessen the burden of the Govern¬ 
ment and enhance the utility and prestige 
of these Universities. 

Like the new volumes of inscriptions 
reprinting the old and out of print vol¬ 
umes is also a desideratum. Happily, sig¬ 
nificant progress has been achieved by the 
Directorate of Epigraphy in this direction. 
As many as 41 volumes of Epigraphia Indica 
and 26 volumes of South Indian Inscriptions 
and Anmial Reports on South Indian and In¬ 
dian Epigraphy upto 1983-84 are now avail¬ 
able either in print or reprint, so much so, 
there is nothing that is out of print and 
nothing that is not available. Only thing 
is genuine users are needed. 

In the recent times, private firms have 
also undertaken reprinting of old volumes. 
Thereby, important volumes like those 


of Indian Antiquary, Indian Ephemeris, In¬ 
dian Historical Quarterly and the like have 
come to the market, but the difficulty is 
about the price. While this programme of 
reprinting old volumes is welcome, care 
should be taken to maintain the quality 
of production. And most important, to 
price the volume moderately so that de¬ 
sirous individuals can think of purchasing 
them. 

Mention should be made here of an¬ 
other project of reprinting and that is the 
reprinting of the 12 volumes of Epigraphia 
Carnatica, edited by B.L. Rice and pub¬ 
lished by the then Government of Mysore 
as early as by 1904. This laudable pro¬ 
gramme’ was started by the Mysore Uni¬ 
versity with my good friend Dr. B.R. 
Gopal, in charge of this scheme. The 
programme achieved remarkable progress 
by bringing out as many as eight revised 
and reprinted volumes in a short period 
of twelve years. Ninth volume has come 
out in 1991. Epigraphists and young re¬ 
search scholars to whom the old volumes 
were not available actually rejoiced at 
this event. But, unfortunately, the pro¬ 
gramme seems to have run into difficul¬ 
ties for sometime now. The work has al¬ 
most come to a halt. As per the original 
plan, the old twelve volumes were to be 
expanded into twenty, with the edition of 
available new inscriptions and by updat¬ 
ing the introduction to each volume. As 
things stand, five old volumes have been 
expanded into nine revised ones. Need- 
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less to say that continuance of this pro¬ 
gramme is most essential. I appeal to the 
authorities of the Mysore University and 
Government of Karnataka to revive the 
programme with competent scholars put 
in charge of it. They will earn the grat- 
itute of the whole world of scholars and 
the students involved in these studies. 

Fellow delegates, lots of things are 
there to say about the promotion of epi- 
graphical research in our country. But I 
am conscious of the limitations of time 
and your patience, I end up by only ap¬ 
pealing to the younger scholars to take 
to epigraphica! studies zealously and seri¬ 
ously. Epigraphy is an inexhaustible store 
house of varied material which is educa¬ 
tive and even entertaining. A time was 
when epigraphs were harnessed for the 
study of chronology and political history 
only. But more avenues are open these 
days. Socio-Economic history has already 
become a much talked of topic. But there 
are many more yet to be tapped. Study 
of literature, for that matter. Many un¬ 
known and anonymous poets have en- 
liched our literary heritage by their laghu 
yet exquisite kavyas on stone slabs and pil¬ 
lars which await to be studied. A twelth 


century Kannada poet claims that un¬ 
der the pretext of writing an inscription 
he has really composed a kavya itself, in 
‘modern Kannada’ - modern in his times - 
Sasanaman-usirva nevadim sasanagabbamam 
pelvem posagannadadim. A study of the in¬ 
scription shows that his is not a tall claim. 
There are numerous instances of this type 
in our epigraphical treasure trove. There 
is vide scope for linguistic and lexico¬ 
graphic studies, studies in historical ge¬ 
ography, study of place names and study 
of the development of the alphabet which 
was practised as an art in our country. 
Any number of topics can be thought 
of. Be equipped with the prerequisites 
like adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and 
the regional languages with which you 
are conversant and choose any topic of 
your liking. The results will be reward¬ 
ing and exhilarating, for like Natya, epig¬ 
raphy also is bhinna-rucher-janasya bahudha- 
py-ekam samaradhanam. 

The Epigraphical Society of India is 18 
today. It has become an adult, a major. 
It is quite fit now to play the role of a link 
between the Government Department and 
Epigraphical community. 

Vriddhirastu 



ON THE VELPXJRU PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF MAHA SADA 


A short but very important inscrip¬ 
tion in six lines engraved on a stone pillar 
found lying at the village of Velpuru in 
the Sattenapalle Taluk of the Guntur dis¬ 
trict of Andhra Pradesh was first briefly 
noticed by P. Seshadri Sastri in an ob¬ 
scure publication 1 and edited critically by 
D.C. Sircar in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. 
XXXII (1957-58), pp. 82-87. All the 
lines of the record are damaged at both 
the ends resulting in the loss of one or 
two important letters in each line mak¬ 
ing the proposed decipherment and in¬ 
terpretation highly conjectural. Assigned 
to the first half of the second century 
A.D. on palaeographical considerations 2 , 
the inscription purports to record the con¬ 
struction of a shrine or pavilion (man 
dapa) of the Lord Bhiitagrahaka by a lady 
who is described as a lamp-bearer ( disi - 
dharika, Skt. drisi-dharika ) of fin illustrious 
Maharaja whose name has been read very 
doubtfully as Ma[na]sada and who is styled 
Air a and Hdriti-putra. 

D.C. Sircar, as a conscientous epigra- 
phist, was naturally exttremely doubtful 
about the reading of the king’ s name as 
the last letter of the third line containing 
the first akshara of the name (m) did not 
clearly show the medial sign for d while 
the second letter of the name at the be- 


Ajay Mitra Shastri 

ginning of the following line was highly 
damaged and not, easily decipherable. In 
fact, the letter was so very doubtful that 
while giving the reading of the text of the 
record he left it undeciphered, 3 though in 
the translation he gave it within square 
brackets. 4 Likewise, the first akshara of the 
name (ma) is given within square paren¬ 
theses in the text, 5 while it is given with¬ 
out any such brackets in the English ren¬ 
dering that follows. 6 His grave doubt re¬ 
garding the reading of the second akshara 
is also explicit from his following observa¬ 
tions: “The name of the king .... cannot 
be determined with certainty as the letter 
following (Ma) at the begining of line 4 
is damaged, although the following three 
aksharas read sadasa. Traces of the dam¬ 
aged letter in the facsimile published by 
Mr. Seshadri Sastri, however, appear to 
suggest the reading na. Now, it maybe 
supposed that the letters dasa go with the 
following expression and that sa preced¬ 
ing dasa represents the sixth case-ending 
added to the king’s name in two sylla¬ 
bles. The name of the king in that case 
may be Mana, if our view regarding the 
reading of the second letter is accepted. 
Since, however, dasa added to the follow¬ 
ing word scarcely gives sense, the sugges¬ 
tion does not seem to suit the context. 
The other possibility is that the king’s 
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name was written in four syllables begin- chaeological and Cultural Research Insti- 
ing with md and ending with sada. In that tute, Hyderabad, 10 have yielded a good 
case, the name of the king may be taken, deal of numismatic material germane to 
at least tentatively, to be Manasada.” 7 In the solution of this problem. 11 Here four 
a footnote (no.5) at the same page (84) periods were noticed, all belonging to 
we encounter the following observation the post-Maurya period. Period I, styled 
which also reflects Sircar’s doubts about post-Maurya, which marks the beginnings 
the reading of the first part (Mana) of the of habitation at the site, did not yield any 
king’s name: “It may be conjectured that coin. Period II, divided into two parts, 
the damaged letter is tu, so that the pas- viz., II and Ha, 12 was characterised by the 
sage would read sirimatu sadasa (Sanskrit find of the coins of the Sadas in lower 
Srimatah Satasya), ‘of the illustrious Sata’ levels and of the Satavahanas in the up- 
... In the Prakrit epigraphs, however, the per layers (na). Periods HI and IV gave 
name of a king is generally preceded by the Ikshvaku and Vishnkundin coins re- 
the word siri in compound. Moreover the spectivejy. Thus the numismatic history 
damaged letter at the begin n i n g of line of the site begins with Period H and the 
4 does not^look like tu ” 8 It is, thus clear earliest coins are those of the Sada kings, 
that Sircar s reading of the first part of the though they show tendency to survive 
mg’s name as Mana, was purely conjee- during the later periods. We can distin- 
al. It must be remembered that when guish coins found in the layers of Period II 
31 ma ^ e ^hese observations, practi- also into two groups, viz., uninscribed and 
Sad 7 ^°* hillg Was kwwa regarding the inscribed, both of lead, the former preced- 
the fi d recen ^ y ears have witnessed ing the later. Both these coingages are 
Sada 11 cons iderable data about the allied typologically as they bear on the 
of rtl ^ ers atl d we now know the names obverse a prominent lion standing facing 
n ^ rne rous Sada kings. Let us review the right with tail raised up and curled before 
(M ^ rea< ^ n S of the King’s name a tree, even though there are stylistic dif- 
li ht ^ ^ inscription in the ferences in the depiction of the lion as well 

g of the extant numismatic and epi- as the tree. The reverse of the uninscribed 
6 P c evidence. coins is generally blank, though in rare 


Recent archaeological excavations at 
the antiquarian site of Vad^amanu lo- 
cated some 10 kms. of the famous Bud¬ 
dhist centreAmaravati in the Guntur dis¬ 
trict of Andhra Pradesh by the Birla Ar- 


cases there appear to be traces of some 
uncertain devices. These were followed 
by inscribed coins bearing the names of 
the kings bearing sada-ending names who 
include, roughly in a chronological or¬ 
der, Mahasada, Sivamaka Sada and Asaka 
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Sada. The possibility of there being more 
than one rnlers of these names cannot be 
rilled out altogether, thongh it is not safe 
to postulate the existence of several rulers 
of the s am e name merely on the basis of 
stylistic differences noticed on the coins as 
they might actually have been intended 
to have variety with the object of avoid¬ 
ing monotony. 13 Possibly the uninscribed 
coins preceded the inscribed Sada coins. 
They might or might not have belonged 
to the Sada kings. The first known Sada 
king Mahasada appears to have initially 
followed the earlier unin scribed coins of 
the area 14 and begun with miniting nni- 
faced coins of a heavy weight only giving 
his own name preceded by the regal ti¬ 
tle (rajan) and the honorific siri. His suc¬ 
cessors, whose relationship with him and 
each other cannot be accertained in the 
absense of necessary evidence at present, 
continued to issue coins with the same 
obverse (lion-tree) type but with a six- 
peaked hill topped by a crescent on a plat¬ 
form and with a river symbol at 1 the bot¬ 
tom within a square fr am e; 15 

. H ’ 1 . 

We know of at least three Sajda kings 
from the evidence found at Vaddamanu. 16 
The Guntur region was occupied by the 
later Satavahanas for the first time dur¬ 
ing the reign of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 
as can be inferred fr om the presence of a 
record of his reign at Amaravati. 17 Un¬ 
fortunately, the epigraph does not give 
the date; but as he flourished about 


the middle of the second century AD, 
the Satavahana annexation of the region 
may be placed during this period. Now, 
Sivamaka Sada of the coins appears to 
be identical with the homonymous king 
known from a fragmentery record at the 
same site. 18 So we can conclude that Siva¬ 
maka Sada was the last Sada king and 
that it was from him that Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi took away the coastal Andhra 
region. He was preceded by at least two 
Sada kings, viz, Mahasada and Asaka 
Sada. We may assign a period of about 
seventyfive years to the Sadas. And as - 
the Sadas came to an end by about the 
mid-second century AD, the beginning of 
M ah as ad a’s reign can be dated to c. 75 
AD. 

Now, coming back to the Velpuru in¬ 
scription. The king’s name was read as 
Manasada, as we have seen above, purely 
conjectiirally. The last letter ih line 3, the 
first letter of the name, is definitely ma 
without any trace of the medial a. The 
first letter of line 4 cannot in any case be 

I 

na. The vertical line is not in the middle 
of the horizontal line as it ought to have 
been if the letter na were intended but it 
is clearly at the left end of the horizontal 
line. Prom the right end of the horizontal 
line appears to spring a short vertical line, 
which though not quite clear, gives the 
dear impression that the letter was un- 
doubtdly meant for ha, and the presence 
of a rightward slanting stroke from the top 
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of the left vertical stands for the medial 
a, so that the word in question is actually 
Maha, and the king’s name Mahasada. It 
must, however, he added that it has been 
possible to read the name correctly only 
because coins with this name have be¬ 
come available from the Vaddamanu ex¬ 
cavations. 

So the king mentioned in the Velpuru 
inscription is actually Mahasada who is 
the same as the homonymous king known 
from the Vaddamanu coins. Now, as 
we have seen, this Mahasada ruled over 
the costal Andhra area during c. 75- 
100AD. As pointed out by D.C. Sircar, 
palaeographically this record can be dated 
about the first half of the second cen- 
truy A.D.’ But palaeographical features 
can indicate only a rough period, and a 
few years this way or that are not improb¬ 
able. Moreover, we do not know exactly 
the part of his reign, viz., early, middle 
or late, when it was engraved. It is quite 
Possible that the inscription was actually 
Put up towards the close of his reign. 

is pertinent in the present con¬ 
text to refer to another equally impor- 
nt record in four copies engraved on 
four different stone pillars found it the 
village of Cuntupalli (West Godavari Dis¬ 
trict, Andhra Pradesh) originally pub¬ 
lished by R. Subrahmanyam in 1968. 18 
Its significance was correctly assessed by 
D.C. Sircar who pointed out that it men¬ 
tioned king Sada who is styled maharaja 


and as the ‘lord of Kalinga and Mahisaka’ 
(Kahnga-Mahisak-adhipati) and as belong¬ 
ing to the Mahamek(g)havahana lineage. 
It is thus clear that Sada was a descen¬ 
dant of the Kalinga king Kharavela who 
also was a Mahameghavahana and is, like 
him, styled maharaja as contrasted to the 
common earlier regal style rajan. But 
Kharavela is styled only as the ‘lord of 
Kalinga’ in both his own Hatliigumpha 
and his queen’s Manchapuri cave in¬ 
scription. It is quite possible that in 
course of his southern expendition he 
might have occupied the Godavari region 
of Andhra Pradesh which was probably 
known as Mahisaka in those days. On 
palaeographic considerations Sircar dates 
this record slightly later than the above- 
mentioned Velpuru inscription. 19 

Sada of the Guntupalli inscriptions 
and Mahasada of the Velpuru record were 
thus almost contemporaries. We fed that 
they were identical, with the prefix ma 
hat being added to the name at the time 
of coronation. In the Velpuru inscrip" 
tion and his coin-legends he is mentioned 
by his full coronation-name (abhisheka- 
naman) whereas in the Guntupalli records 
he is mentioned only as Sada. It should 
not pose any problem as we have several 
such instances during the later period in 
South Kosala where kings are often found 
mentioned by names prefixed with ma- 
hat as well as otherwise even in the same 
records. 20 
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MANAVEECRAMA ALIAS PUNTURAKKON OF ERANAD - 
A NEW NAME IN THE TWILIGHT OF THE CHERA 
KINGDOM IN KERALA 


The Kollam - Ramesvaram inscription 
of Rama Kulasekhara, 13th year, is en¬ 
graved on a granite slab in the courtyard 
of the Ramesvaram Siva temple at Kollam 
in Kerala. 1 It is dated in the year 278 of 
the Kollam era which corresponds to A.D. 
1102 of the Christian era and thus yields 
A.D. 1090 as the year in which the ruler 
came to the throne. 

When this record was first reported in 
the year 1920, the year of the ruler was 
wrongly deciphered as 16 (14+2) instead 
of 13(11+2) though it was written in let¬ 
ters and not in figures, and he was iden¬ 
tified as a king of Venad or Travancore. 2 
This identification' was natural since the 
history of Cheraman Perumals had not 
been reconstructed and the Panahkavil 
palace at Kollam was known as the resi¬ 
dence of the Governors of Venad since the 
time of the Mampalli copper plates. 3 How¬ 
ever, the Syrian Christian charter shows 
that the Chera kings or their viceroys had 
the practice of holding the assembly at 
Kollam, the headquarters of Venad, at 
times. 4 

The text of the Kollam - RamSsvaram 
inscription was edited and published by 
K.V. Ramanatha Ayyar in the Travancore 


M. G.S. Narayanan 

Archaeological Series. The presence of 
Nalu Tali, the representatives of the four 
temples in Kodungallur, and the Samantas 
or feudatories, might have led the editor 
to infer that the ruler was not a king of 
Venad, but one of the Chera Perumals 
who ruled over the whole of Kerala. 5 In 
the absence of a connected story of the 
events in the background, like the Chola- 
Pandya invasions which threatened the 
unity and independence of the Kerala 
kingdom, the historical importance of the 
document was not fully appreciated at the 
time when the record was published. 

It was left to Prof. Elamknlam P.N. 
Kunhan Pillai to place Rama Kulasekhara 
in proper historical perspective as the 
last of the Cheramans celebrated in tra¬ 
dition and folklore. 6 He recognised that 
this was the latest epigraphic record of 
the Perumals, so far discovered in Ker¬ 
ala. He was aware of the inscriptions 
of Vira Kerala of Venad, starting from 
1126 A.D. which revealed the fact that the 
Chera hegemony had come to a close. 7 He 
also cited an anonymous medieval sloka 
which referred to Rama as the last of the 
Cheramans who made a gift of the royal 
sword to the lord of Nediyirippu i.e. the 
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Zamorin of Kozhikode. 8 Prof. Elamkulam 
assumed that Rama Kulasekhara’s rule 
and the later Chera kingdom ended in 
1102 A.D. - an assumption which rested 
on the ground that no record of the king 
beyond the 13th year had been found 
anywhere. 9 

The present writer is inclined to as¬ 
cribe the reference to Cheramanar Iramar 
found in a highly damaged and fragmen- 
tary inscription from Tiruvalanchuli Siva 
temple in Tanjaviir to the same ruler 10 It 
is dated in the fourth year of Vikrama 
Chola, which corresponds to 1122 A.D. 
and we might infer that the relevant pas¬ 
sage contained the gift of money for the 
daily offering of a flower garland to Siva 
“for the benefit of Cheramanar Iramar” 
presumably by a well-wisher or close rel¬ 
ative of the Chera sovereign. The donor 
could have been the Kilan Adikal - ev¬ 
idently a Chera princess - mentioned in 
another line. 11 It would indirectly suggest 
that there was reason for anxiety about 
his well-being on account of some crisis in 
political or personal life. Whatever that 
be, the implied extension of his period of 
rule is important in several ways, It gives 
the king at least 33 years in the place of 13 
years and thereby comes closer to',the tra¬ 
dition, recorded in ICeralSlpatti, that the 
last Cheraman Perumal had completed 3 
Jupiter cycles, i.e. 36 years, when a for-' 
eign army attacked his territory. 12 . Again' 
this provides important linkages in time : 
with certain other developments to be dis- 
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cussed here. 

The more significant factor from the 
epigraphical point of view is the new read¬ 
ing which the present writer hjjLS proposed 
in the case of the line which provides the 
composition of the royal assembly which 
met in the Panankavil palace. The Gov¬ 
ernment editor has deciphered the pas¬ 
sage as follows: 

“...nanku taliyumayi (ram n)runuiiuvarum 
(in)nadu valkkaiyan vikkiramanana 

.kkan mutalayulla chamantarun- 

tirrukaikklkkudiyirukka 
ttirukkai nanaickecharuliyavitu” 

The new text prepared by the present 
writer in situ reads: 

“nanku tajiyumayi (ram a)runun;uvarum 
(era)-nadu valkkai(Mana)vikkiramanana 

(Punrurakko)n mutalayujla chamantaruntirukkaikkJ, 

kkudiyirukkattirukkai nanaichchahruliyavitu” 

In other words the present writer 
has eranadu in place of annadu, vdlkkai 
Manavikkiraman in place of valkkaiyan 
vikkiraman and Punrurakkon in place of 

. kkan in the passage given above. This 

gives us the name and title of a new ruler, 
i.e. “Manavikrama alias Punturakkon, 
Governor of Eranad.”. It has to be con¬ 
sidered in the light of later history and 
traditions regarding the last Perumal of 
Kerala. 

According to Keralblpatti and the 
court chronicle of the Zamorins of Cali- 
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cut, the last Cheraman Perumal parti¬ 
tioned the land of Kerala among his fol- 
lowere after a protracted struggle against 
Anagundi Krishna Rayar who invaded the 
territory. 13 Several scholars have pointed 
out the anachronism involved in this 
reference. 14 The proper name of the in¬ 
vader may well be an interpolation by 
scribes, because there are some passages 
in which the enemy is called a Pandi Pe¬ 
rumal and referred to simply as Rayar, a 
general term indicating a ruler or raja. 15 
Therefore the tradition is correct since 
the Kerala kingdom of Rama Kulasekhara 

was invaded by the Pandi Perumal and re- 

• • • 

ferred to simply as Rayar, a general term 
indicating a ruler or raja. 15 Therefore the 
tradition is correct since the Kerala king¬ 
dom of Rama Kulasekhara was invaded by 
the Pandya king Jatavarman Srivallabha 
who was a vassal of the Chola king 
Kulottunga. Though the Chola-Pandya 
combined forces occupied Kanyakumari 
and Thiruvanantapuram, and marched 
northwards to capture Kollam, they were 
driven back and Kollam was recaptured. 
The inscription under reference mentions 
a few arrangements made in the aftermath 
of that war in the course of which offence 
might have been given to the Aryas or 
Brahmanas , by the king or his officials, for 
which the king had to offer penitence. 17 

The traditional chronicles narrate fur¬ 
ther how two brothers from Eranad, 
Manichan and Vikraman, who were desci- 
ples of Azhvancheri Tamprakkal, played 


a crucial role in winning the war. 18 They 
were rewarded with the gift of a small 
locality called Kozhikode just before the 
king secretly embraced Islam and em¬ 
barked on a vessel for Mecca. 19 Later on he 
sent a messenger with letters of introduc¬ 
tion, Malik Ibn Dinar, who was received 
kindly by the Rajas of Kerala and assisted 
in founding the first ten mosques along 
the coast of Kerala. 20 

Till recently it was not possible to var- 
ify these statements but the reading of the 
name of Manavikrama alias Punturakkon 
of Eranad, who was first among samantas, 
goes to attest the veracity of the ac¬ 
count in some measure. We already know 
that Mana Viyan was the Governor of 
Eranad under the Chera Perumal named 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma. 21 The Zamorins of 
Calicut in the medieval period had Mana 
Vikrama as their hereditary title and 
were the descendants of the family from 
Nediyirippu in Eranad. This is revealed 
from their title as ‘Lords of Nediyiruppu’, 
this being the ancentral village where they 
have their family shrine. Their title of 
‘Punturakkon’, which figures for the first 
time in the Kollam-Ramesvaram inscrip¬ 
tion under reference, finds mention in the 
Muchchhunti mosque inscription at Cali¬ 
cut of 13th century and several palm-leaf 
records of the middle ages. 22 Since there 
is a place called Puntura near Vizhinjam 
in South Travancore, where the Chera- 
Panya conflict raged, it is likely that the 
feudatory from Eranad was given the title 
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of Punturakkon in honour of the bravery 
exhibited in a battle at that site. 23 


The finding that Rama Kulasekhara’s 
rule extended to 1122 A.D., or even be¬ 
yond that year, helps us to check the 
statement regarding the Malik Ibn Di¬ 
nar story about the foundation of the 
ten mosques in Kerala. William Logan 
had noticed a wooden plaque in the old 
mosque at Madayi, in North Malabar, 
which gave the year of its foundation as 
Hijra 518 corresponding to 1124 A.D. 24 
This was not taken seriously by early his¬ 
torians who placed the disintegration of 
the Chera kingdom followed by the rise of 
the Zamorins of Calicut and the advent of 
Islam in Kerala several centuries earlier 
than the beginning of the 12th century 
of the Christian era. Since the rule of the 
last Perumal extended to 1122 A.D. and 
the foundation of Madayi mosque, one of 
the ten early mosques in Kerala, occurred 
m 1124 A.D., the sequence of events would 
provide greater credibility to the version 
of history found in local chronicles, espe¬ 
cially when the same version is found in 
Hindu and Muslim sources. 25 


Further, the new time-frame brings 
out other instances of correspondence be¬ 


tween the Keralolpatti tradition and epi- 
graphic evidence. The chronicle gives 
the name of Kavisimha as the ruler of 
Tulunad and Udaya Verma as the ruler 
of Kolattunad at the time of the last Pe- 
rumal’s departure. The Alupa inscrip¬ 
tions actually refer to Kavisimha in the 


first quarter of the 12th century. 26 An 
undated inscription from Kannapuram in 
Kolattunad also yields the name of Udaya 
Varma and this will have to be placed 
in the first half of the 12th century on 
the basis of palacographic and linguistic 
evidence. 27 

Another important term occurs in the 
passage from the Kollam - Ramcsvaram 
record that we have just analysed. This 
has been deciphered but ignored by the 
editors and historians alike. The Pe¬ 
rumal had in his assembly not only the 
Nalu Tali which figu res both in epigraphs 
and chronicles, but also another body 
called ‘Ayiram’ which has not figured any¬ 
where else. The word literally means 
‘The Thousand’. While Ramanatha Ay- 
yar left it out, Prof. Elamkulam dis¬ 
missed it as a meaningless adjective before 
‘Arunurruvar’ which stood for ‘The Six 
Hundred’, i.e., the Six Hundred of Venad 
in the present case. 28 

These Hundred groups are found in 
all Nadus, e.g., the Munnurruvar of 
Nanrulainad, the Annurrvar of Porai- 
kilmalainad and Venad, the Elunurruvar 
of Kurumporainad etc. 29 These had been 
described as democratic assemblies of the 
people by previous writers including Prof. 
Elamkulam. 30 The present writer analysed 
all the contexts in which the hundred 
groups appear and found that a) they are 
hereditary forces attached to the Gover¬ 
nors and b) also that they are entrusted 
the tast of raksha or protection, i.e. the 
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protection of property, agreements, rights 
and privileges. 31 Thus they are to be un¬ 
derstood as the territorial army or police 
force, a small standing army attached to 
the princes. 32 The body was represented 
usually by its leader and each member 
of the hundred group was the leader of 
a unit of ten warriors. Thereore, ‘The 
Six Hundred’ actually contained a force of 
six thousand warriors in reality and ‘The 
Thousand’ must have been a regiment of 
ten thousand people. 33 

In this connection, it is logical to 
assume that the Perumal at Makotai 
had a standing army of ten thousand 
warriors known as ‘Ayiram’ or ‘The 
Thousand’ which function as the cap¬ 
ital protection force. While searching 
for any clue regarding such a body, the 
present writer came upon a group called 
“Onnu Kurai Ayiram” i.e. ‘The Thou¬ 
sand without The One’ which supervised 
the affairs of the Bhagavati temple in 
Kodungallur from the medieval period till 
recent times. 34 There is an explanation for 
the missing one of the Perumal’s army 
in the Keralolpatti chronicle. 35 According 
to this, the last Perumal was misled by 
his queen and ordered the execution of 
Padamel Nayar, i.e. the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the armed forces. He realised 
his mistake when it was too late. By 
this time, the Padamel Nayar had been 
diowned in the river on orders from the 
sovereign. In his last message he had ex¬ 
horted the ten thousand ‘akampaii’ i.e. fol¬ 


lowers, to continue their work in his ab¬ 
sence. As the post fell vacant and the 
Perumal also disappeared, the headless 
body with its hereditary character must 
have continued to discharge their duties 
related to the Bhagavati temple, the can¬ 
tonment shrine at the entrance of the 
capital city established on the lines pre¬ 
scribed in Silpasastra literature. 36 Even 
today Nayars and low caste people in their 
thousands gather at this temple from all 
parts of Kerala for the annual Bharani fes¬ 
tival in the month of Mina. In typical 
military fashion they march along with 
martial games and sing valgar songs to 
the temple of this war-goddess in the old 
Chera capital. 37 These associations point 
to the ‘Ayiram’ in the record as the Pe¬ 
rumal’s capital force. 

There is an interesting epilogue to the 
story of this punishment in the traditional 
chronicle which offeres an explanation for 
the Perumal’s abdication of the throne 
and conversion to Islam after liberating 
his feudatories from bondage. 38 On realis¬ 
ing his mistake in executing the innocent 
commander, he appealed to the Sastris 
to suggest an expiation ceremony to get 
rid of the great sin but they were unan¬ 
imous in stating that there was no such 
prescription in the Vedas and Sastras and 
hence the only way out for him was to 
seek refuge in some other faith. The king 
was understandably forced to excommu¬ 
nicate himself and his successors for ever, 
disqualifying the family from the enjoy- 
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ment of the throne. A historian might 
see behind this move the Perumal’s con¬ 
flict with the Brahmin oligarchy and the 
growing power of the feudatories in the 
wake of the prolonged war which made 
the Perumal’s position increasingly irrel¬ 
evant in the changed circumstances. 39 At 
the same time a theological dispute of this 
type might have provided the excuse for 
the Perumal’s voluntary exit after the liq¬ 
uidation of his empire. 

From the above survey it, follows that 
the recovery of the name of Manavikrama 
alias Punturakkon of Eranad, described 
as the foremost among feudatories, pos¬ 
sessed great significance. The epigraphi- 
cal data about the extension of the rule 
of the last Perumal to 1122 A.D. makes 
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DEFINING THE HISTORICAL VILLAGE AND THE 
EPIGRAPHICAL RECORD 


The maps of historiographical inter¬ 
pretation, more often than not, are still 
dotted with debates on the geopolitics of 
empires or the socio-economic transfor¬ 
mations wrought by political elites and 
the urban metropolis. Both these spheres 
of historical writing are spotlighted be¬ 
cause they define the monumental and 
thereby, by implication, are considered 
the initiators of change. Though today 
in the historiographical scenario of Indian 
history it is impossible to find interpreta¬ 
tions of an early Indian society as static 
or, to confront the mere political history 
of major dynasties, efforts still need to 
be made to thrust studies on rural sce¬ 
nario into history’s limelight and project 
the history of small localities emanating 
from the village as central to historical in¬ 
terpretations. 

Our intellectual understanding of an 
everlasting Indian village community is 
the product of ideas embedded in the de¬ 
bates on the nature of the Indian ‘vil¬ 
lage community’ initiated in government 
reports during the nineteenth century. 
These reports Karashima writes, “In de¬ 
termining from whom they should col¬ 
lect land revenue, ... ‘discovered’ the 
existence of village communities” 1 , and 


Aloka Parasher 

he goes on to pertinently point out that 
ever since, “the term (village community) 
has come to stay in all intellectual enter¬ 
prises” though “its connotation has varied 
according to the motivation of its users or 
to the stage of historical studies., 2 As a re¬ 
sult a substantial part of our intellectual 
assumptions of the village community in 
its existing interpretations have remained 
burdened by a certain type of historical 
image determined more by the ‘idea’ of 
the village than the ‘empirical’ fact on its 
past. 

This review article suggests that we 
need to move away from these historical 
images. It is not easy to do so because 
often epigraphists and historians tend to 
use ancient sources to reinforce these rel¬ 
atively modern ideas. Some of the ear¬ 
liest accounts dealing with rural history 
imposed a certain vision of history on in¬ 
terpreting Indian material on the village 
as was the case with WAV. Hunter’s The 
Annals of Rural Bengal, published in 1868. 3 
In this context Hunter interestingly con¬ 
trasts the nature of documentation avail¬ 
able to him in India at the village level 
with what was available in Britain. About 
the village records he writes : “Each field, 
indeed, has its annals. The crops which 
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it lias borne during the past century, the 
rent which it has paid, the occasions on 
which it has changed hands, the old stand¬ 
ing disputes about its water-courses and 
landmarks, all these are treasured up with 
sufficient precision”. However, he goes on 
to explain, “But the bygone joys and sor¬ 
rows of the district in general, its memo¬ 
rable vicissitudes, its remarkable men, the 
decline of old forms of industry and the 
rise of new, — in a word, all the weightier 
matters of rural history, are forgotten.” 4 
What Hunter rejects as available with 
‘precision’ 5 would surely make an impor¬ 
tant source for the writing of a broad 
based social and economic history today 
but clearly, tlds did not fit into the percep¬ 
tion of what constituted history for him 
during the nineteenth century. 

The subject matter of most of the 
early writings on the village was sub¬ 
sumed under such headings as ‘land sys¬ 
tems’, ‘property relations’, and ‘revenue 
assessments’. At the same time a consid¬ 
erable amount of confusion was generated 
on the political aspects of village control 
and organisation. 6 The oft-quoted stereo- 
typical image that has been perpetuated 
in this regard is the one drawn from the 
Minute written by Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in 1830. It reads: “The Village Commu¬ 
nities are little Republics, having nearly 
everything that they want within them¬ 
selves, and almost independent of any for¬ 
eign relations. They seem to last where 


nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down; revolution succeeds to rev¬ 
olution; ...but the Village Communities 
remain the same”. 7 Maine’s 8 and Baden- 
Powell’s studies which have had a great 
impact on the later writings, were pri¬ 
marily on land systems and related con¬ 
stituent parts of village organization pre¬ 
vailing at the time and were not in fact, 
systematic historical accounts of the same 
drawing upon the medieval and ancient 
records in any substantial way. Com¬ 
munal ownership of land and the notion 
of the economic and social independence 
or self-sufficiency of the Indian Village 
had been the two main pillars of under¬ 
standing its negative nature as an un¬ 
changing one throughtout History which 
were forcefully argued in the writings of 
Maine and Marx. 9 It must however, be 
stated that Baden-Powell’s study proved 
an incentive for the subsequent nationalist 
writings. 10 Also, Metcalfe’s praise of the 
tenacity of the village communities was 
to become a point of departure for the 
nationalist historians to not only cull an¬ 
cient data to prove that villages were self- 
governing democratic units but this also 
led them to ascribe the distant villages 
with a glorious, harmonious and ideal past 
that had been rudely shaken by British 
intervention. 11 

One glaring fact that emerges out of 
this review is the inadequate nature of re¬ 
search on village history till recent times. 
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Thus, it is startling to note that after 
the publication of Baden-Powell’s work 
(which had only partially looked at the 
historical dimension), we have only one 
full-fledged monograph on the history of 
the ‘village community’ published by A.S. 
Altekar in 1927 called History of Village 
Communities in Western India. 12 After this, 
apart from an interesting detailed arti¬ 
cle on the ‘Origin of Indian Village Sys¬ 
tem’ in Indian Inheritance , 13 published in 
1956, the next full monograph on the his¬ 
tory of villages emerges as the Early Me¬ 
dieval Village in North-East India A.D. 600- 
1200 by Abhay Kant Choudhary in 1971. 14 
In the absence of any serious research 
on the Indian village after Altekar, it 
seemed almost natural for historians to 
incorporate images of the self-sufficient 
and self-governing villages into text-books 
. ithout questioning the apparently ‘ob¬ 
jective , authoritative’ statements of the 
arlier Orientalist discourses. 15 Another 
injor dimension that had emerged in the 
writings on history during the interven- 
ng period, and this was true of all his¬ 
toriographical genres - Nationalist, Lib- 
ral and Marxist - that though the view 
lie cssentiaiization of rural India as 
a conglomeration of ‘communities’ from 
time immemorial had remained intact, si¬ 
multaneously chapters on ‘economic con¬ 
ditions’, ‘land revenue systems’, and other 
such subjects of inquiry had vehemently 
argued on the changing concept of the 


land ownership pattern in ancient and 
early medieval India. 16 It is true that one 
needs to emphasize on the difference in 
each of these schools of thought on their 
methodological and ideological parame¬ 
ters but, as far as the representation of 
rural history and peasant life is concerned, 
they all subsumed its centrality under, as 
B.D. Chattopadhyaya writes, such gen¬ 
eralities as “‘agrarian system’, ‘agrarian 
structure’, ‘ownership of land’ ‘agricul¬ 
tural production’, ‘agrarian relations’ and 
so on'.” 17 

The Marxist writings on history focus 
on the larger issues of agrarian history, 
labelling the particular social formations 
and the specific questions of land owner¬ 
ship, peasant subjection and so on. The 
last thirty years or so have seen a success¬ 
ful questioning of the nineteenth century 
image of an unchanging self-sufficient vil¬ 
lage and its placement within the broader 
context of social and economic change. 18 
In a recent study it has been suggested 
by Arjun Appadorai that “Indian villages 
(which provide the context of most caste 
studies) often resist historical analysis. 
Because there is inadequate documentation, 
historical information on particular systems of 
caste (local or regional) is partial, scattered, 
and cryptic, (emphasia added) This en¬ 
courages a reification of “traditional” sys¬ 
tem, based on a synthesis of textual in¬ 
formation, odd bits of pre-British records 
and scattered information from the early 
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British records. This encourages 

arbitrary definitions of the nature of con¬ 
temporary change.” 19 Though the notion 
of the ostensibly ‘pure village community’ 
of early India has how been questioned by 
historians, the above concerns expressed 
by an anthropoligist working within the 
tradition of using historical data, hits at 
the crux of the issue about the history of 
rural India, namely, the necessity of first 
recognizing the vestiges of the village and 
the prominent social groups that inhab¬ 
ited them in its pre-modern terms. These 
vestiges nest in the innumerable inscrip¬ 
tions available to us but which have hith¬ 
erto been used to primarily define such as¬ 
pects as land revenue administration and 
the like. 

Historical studies of village society 
need to be set inside a narrative and in¬ 
terpretative framework that pays due at¬ 
tention to long term trends before British 
rule and to the village activity affecting 
those trends. It still remains to be ar¬ 
gued for instance, as to how the charac¬ 
ter of village situations changed from time 
to time within specific geographical set¬ 
tings. Further, defining these stages ac¬ 
cording to the terms used to describe vil¬ 
lages in inscriptions has not been fully ex¬ 
plored. A study of these can be used to 
build upon methods to understand the hi¬ 
erarchies of rural settlements as has been 
described by Ghosh in his background to 
the study of the city in early India. Evi¬ 


dence for such an understanding of the 
terminology of rural settlements in the 
indigenous sources goes back to as early 
as the sixth century B.C. 20 For instance, 
it is clear that grama is one of the most 
popular terms used to describe these set¬ 
tlements but other terms such as palli, 
vataka, khetaka etc., would imply that cer¬ 
tain villages went through different stages 
in their formation. 21 Internal changes as 
well as encroachments into tribal habi¬ 
tats having been a continuous historical 
process, pallis could, over time change 
to gramas to the one hand, and gramas 
to puras (or towns) on the other. 22 This 
would explain legitimately the historical 
process of grama as a kind of village set¬ 
tlement changing in historical time. 

Choudhary discusses evicence of texts 
like the Abhidhanarajendra of Vijayarajendra 
Surisvara which can be drawn upon to 
show that there was no one definition re¬ 
garding the boundary of a, grama. This 
text suggests that it could be up to where 
the cows grazed or, up to where the 
grass or wood cutters could cover in a 
day, or else, finally, what was fenced or 
enclosed. 23 This textual flexibility inher¬ 
ently implies the emergence of new gramas 
and the possibility of existing gramas ex¬ 
panding in the rural space of both the 
janapada (i.e., habitable territory) and 
aranya (i.e., forest). The question of the 
definition of rural and urban spaces with 
the help of inscriptions has been raised 
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in an article by Chattopandhyaya wherein 
he says “This has nothing to do with the 
mention of a place as a grama or a nagara 
rather, “It is the relevance of how much 
is described in the context of what is be¬ 
ing recorded that will finally count in as¬ 
sessing the character of each settlement. 24 
In other words, even though the terms 
used to describe settlements may indicate 
two opposite ends of a polarity, it is the 
context in which they are described in 
terms of their economic and social set¬ 
ting, that have to be taken account of. 25 
A small footnote to this categorization 
would be to recognize explicitly that vil¬ 
lages were not a string of hierarchical iso¬ 
lates but had linkages with other contigu¬ 
ous localities. 26 

In this context it is also important 
to focus more fully on the recent S.G. 
Deuskar Lectures on Indian History and 
Culture by B.D. Chattopadhyaya on how 
rural society in the different regions of 
India can be reconstructed on the basis 
of inscriptions . 27 In particular it explains 
how the terms used in the epigraphical 
records to define villages are not rigid 
and in fact, imply a continuing relation¬ 
ship with the contiguous areas of rural life 
in ancient India. The transformation of 
one type of rural settlement to another 
further implies that social configurations 
also change. Sometimes, dramatic politi¬ 
cal changes could also lead to the nature 
of a rural settlement’s boundaries under¬ 


going a change. Further, these three es¬ 
says show that in any understanding of 
the ‘village community’ of the past, and 
more aptly, the attempts at writing rural 
history of the specific regions of India, we 
need, for the future, to recognize that one 
needs to shift from talking about ‘an In¬ 
dian village’ to Indian villages. For seek¬ 
ing alternative ways of writing a rural his¬ 
tory we need to address ourselves not to 
the image of one typical village in history 
but to the mutiple images of it at least, in 
terms of their location in dry, wet or for¬ 
est zones. 28 That is, how differentially in¬ 
dividual villages existed in the rural land¬ 
scape. This has been attempted briefly in 
the above study because according to the 
author in the three case studies a “geo¬ 
graphical profile different” in each case 29 
had emerged that had enabled an under¬ 
standing of the variability of the Indian 
rural landscape. 

From the historical sources the dis¬ 
tinction between a brahmadeya and non- 
brahmadeya village is well-known. 30 The 
important point in this connection, how¬ 
ever, is that since such few studies on vil¬ 
lage history have been done it is some¬ 
what erroneously believed that once a 
brahmadeya was made, it was for eter¬ 
nity. B.D. Chattopadhyaya draws our at¬ 
tention to the fact that this was not al¬ 
ways so and that there could be rever¬ 
sion of a brahmadeya village back to a non- 
brahmadeya 31 These changes normally re- 
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ojuired political authority and will but, 
necessarily meant that the social struc¬ 
ture of the concerned villages and its eco¬ 
nomic underpinnings were also factors of 
consideration. The historical dimension 
of when these changes took place has yet 
to be systematically documented. The de¬ 
bate in the twentieth century is no longer 
on “Criticisms of Maine’s egalitarian ur- 
community and of single-line evolution .... 
or that communities were ‘left to mod¬ 
ify themselves separately’ ” but rather, 
it seems now “necessary to ask how in¬ 
ternal and external worlds (in the village) 
relate, in general, to encompass continu¬ 
ity as well as change”. 32 Thus a rejection 
of the idea that the village structure in 
pre-modern conditions was largely unaf¬ 
fected by outside influences is crucial as,, 
in not accepting this one tends to impose 
static images of village life which have be¬ 
come stereotypes through erroneous intel¬ 
lectual understandings of the same. We 
have briefly tried to illustrate some of the 
issues raised by us at the beginning of this 
paper. This can only be done at the micro 
level and only when several such studies 
have been made that we can draw firm 
conclusions. This is the only way we can 
arrive at a more fuller history of village 
society as a whole and at the same time 
emphasize on the diversity of villages in 
the past. 

To conclude that there was some kind 


of typical formulae for social change in 
the village community must be unten¬ 
able. In studies on more recent periods 
of rural history it has been suggested that 
village societies not only respond to ex¬ 
ternal change differently but that some- 
inerely adapt to this change while other 
may be transformed due to it. 33 Though 
not much work has gone into understand¬ 
ing how village societies in the past re¬ 
acted to change, it must be accepted that 
we now need to identify the multidimen¬ 
sional epigraphical data to bring out the 
variability of rural change in a complex 
society like India. But most of all, it is 
important to realize that the meaning of 
terms and definition of villages (grama), 
located as part of a series of settlements, 
in the pre-modern sources, was antithet¬ 
ically different from the moderen percep¬ 
tions of it. The former are found in texts 
and inscriptions at multiple levels of de¬ 
scriptions and not in terms of one mono¬ 
lithic description. These too, it can be 
argued, were historical positions embed¬ 
ded in sources largely elaborated by the 
elites in society. Like most areas of re¬ 
search, knowledge about the Indian vil¬ 
lage is historical and therefore, its map¬ 
ping and charting out becomes essential 
otherwise our knowledge of it would re¬ 
main essentialized in its modern construc¬ 
tions that have simply cloaked it in terms 
of its underdeveloped nature, poverty, re¬ 
ligiosity and the like. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF REVENUE TERMS IN 
VIJAYANAGAR INSCRIPTIONS 


N. Karashima, Y. Subbarayalu, P. Shanmigam, Madh'av N. Katti and Cynthia Talbot 


Four years ago Karashima, Subbaray¬ 
alu and Shanmugam jointly published an 
analysis of the revenue terms appearing 
in the Tamil inscriptions of the Vijayana- 
gar kingdom 1 . The purpose was two-fold; 
first, to study the revenue policy of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom in order to ascer¬ 
tain its state structure, and second, to 
know the socio-economic conditions of the 
time. The statistical analysis of the rev¬ 
enue terms clearly suggested a change in 
Vijayanagar’s revenue policy at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, which im¬ 
plied the restructuring of the state ad¬ 
ministration by the Tuluva kings. Con¬ 
cerning the second point, they clarified 
the development of industries and com¬ 
merce in the area of North and South 
Arcot districts from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury onwards 2 , which seems to have at¬ 
tracted the Vijayanagar rulers to Tamil- 
nadu from Karnataka. This study and 
also Karashima’s study of the Vijayana¬ 
gar nayaka s 3 clarified the characteristics 
of the Vijayanagar administration in the 
Tamil country and its change in the begin¬ 
ning of the establishment of nayaka rule. 

However, as the above studies were 
confined to the analysis of Tamil inscrip¬ 


tions, they could not present the whole 
picture of Vijayanagar state structure and 
society. Without similar studies for Kar¬ 
nataka and Andhra Pradesh, this is not 
possible, as the Vijayanagar state also" 
comprised most of Karnataka and the 
southern part of Andhra Pradesh. 4 Hence, 
the present study. In this study, which 
Karashima organised with the financial 
aid granted by the Mitsubishi Foundation 
in Japan, we have conducted an analysis 
of revenue terms appearing in Kannada 
and Telugu inscriptions. Our purpose 
is to get a consolidated picture for Vi¬ 
jayanagar rule by a comparative study of 
Kannada and Telugu revenue terms with 
Tamil terms, 

Katti joined the earlier team to study 
Kannda inscriptions, and Talbot for Tel¬ 
ugu inscriptions. For Kannda inscriptions 
Dr. Raghava Varier of Calicut University, 
Shri C.S. Vasudevan of the Archaeological 
Survey of India and Shri Hiroshi Ishikawa, 
research student of the Karnatak Univer¬ 
sity, also have helped us in the data col¬ 
lection. In the computer work, which is 
indispensable to the statistical analysis of 
the terms, Professor Jun Takashima of the 
Institute for the Study of Languages and 
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Cultures of Asia and Africa in Tokyo has 
helped us greatly. 

This is our first interim report and we 
shall discuss here only the general trends 
seen in the chronological and regional dis¬ 
tribution of the most frequently appear¬ 
ing revenue terms in Kannada and Tel- 
ugu inscriptions in comparison with those 
in Tamil inscriptions. 

Table 1 presents A) the number of 
inscriptions we have examined in each 
language, 5 B) the number of inscriptions 
yielding revenue terms among them, C) 
the number of different revenue terms ob¬ 
tained from them, D) the number of to¬ 
tal occurrences of all the terms, and E) 
the number of terms which occur only 
once in all the inscriptions. The rather 
high proportion of revenue-term yielding 
inscriptions among the Telugu inscrip¬ 
tions (B/A=25%) compared to those of 
ami] and Kannada inscriptions (both 
°) may be due to the different pattern 
. lonological distribution of the Telugu 
liptions. According to our periodisa- 
n of the Vijayanagar era given below, 
gu inscriptions are found to concen- 
ia1< in Periods V and VI, namely, the 
sixteenth century. For Period I, namely 
the fi rst half of the fourteenth century, we 
have very few inscriptions of the Vijayana- 
gai kings. The inscriptions assigned to 
Period I are mostly of the Sambuvaraya 
chiefs in the case of Tamil and of the 


Kakatiya dynasty in case of Telugu. Tn 
the case of Kannada inscriptions we have 
yet to include those of the Hoysa]a kings 
available for that period. 


Periodisation of the Vijayanagar era 


Period I 
Period II 
Period III 
Period IV 
Period V 
Period VI 
Period VII 


1301 - 1350 AD 
1351 - 1400 AD 
1401 - 1450 AD 
1451 - 1500 AD 
1501 - 1550 AD 
1551 - 1600 AD 
1601 - 1650 AD 


*1 


If we count the average frequency of 
revenue terms by dividing the number of 
total occurrences of terms by the num¬ 
ber of revenue terms (D/C) in inscrip¬ 
tions in each of these languages, a differ¬ 
ence is found between Tamil inscriptions 
on one hand and Kannada and Telugu in¬ 
scriptions bn the other. Tamil terms show 
the tendency of occurring more frequently 
(5.09) in inscriptions than Kannada and 
Telugu terms (3.22 and 2.98 respectively). 
This difference becomes clearer if we take 
the percentage of the single-occurrence 
terms among the total terms (E/C) in 
the inscriptions in each language. They 
are Tamil=49.4%, Kannada=75.0% and 
Telugu=64.2% respectively. It is not so 
easy to say, however, what the difference 
in these figures implies. The difference 
may derive from the somewhat different 
nature of Tamil inscriptions, which usu¬ 
ally go into more details in recording mat- 
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ters sucli as land grants or tax remis¬ 
sion than the inscriptions in other lan¬ 
guages. In Telugu inscriptions the way 
of recording such matters is rather stereo¬ 
type. Kannada inscriptions come in the 
middle in that respect, but show more 
similarity to Telugu inscriptions. This dif¬ 
ference might explain for many minor rev¬ 
enue items also being recorded in Tamil 
inscriptions. 

However, the abundance of revenue 
terms which occur less frequently may 
indicate the arbitrariness of revenue ad¬ 
ministration. Karashima has clarified 
through his study of nayakas and ndttavars 
in Tamilnadu the arbitrariness of Vi¬ 
jayanagar revenue administration during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 6 
Some regularity in administration was es¬ 
tablished only under the nayaka rule in 
the sixteenth century. This can also be 
inferred from the chronological distribu¬ 
tion of the least frequent, i.e., the single¬ 
occurence revenue terms in Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions. For the first half of the Vijayanagar 
period, namely, the fourteenth /fifteenth 
centuries, the total number of single¬ 
occurence terms is 225 and for the latter 
half, i.e., the sixteenth/ seventeeth cen¬ 
turies, the figure is 88 and they work out 
to 43% and 35% of the total number of 
all terms for the respective periods. Thus 
both the number of single-occurrence 
terms and their percentage in the to¬ 


tal number of all terms during the four¬ 
teenth/fifteenth centuries exceed those 
during the sixteenth/seventeeth centuries. 
This phenomenon may be taken as re¬ 
inforcing Karashima’s argument that a 
shift in the Vijayanagar administration 
towards regularity occurred in the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. 

We may have to say from the above, 
therefore, that the Vijayanagar revenue 
administration was better organised in 
Tamilnadu than in Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka. Judging from the high per¬ 
centage of single-occurrence terms in 
Kannada inscriptions, the irregularity or 
arbitrariness may be said to have ex¬ 
isted to the maximum degree in Kar¬ 
nataka, the central part of the Vijayana¬ 
gar state. This point certainly deserves 
further study. 

For the purpose of analysing the re¬ 
gional distribution of the terms in Tamil 
inscriptions the. previous study divided 
Tamilnadu into five regions based on 
the administrative divisions of the pe 7 
riod called uchavadi or rajyam. In this 
study also we retain the same divisions 
for Tamilnadu. However, in Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh the same principle 
cannot be applied, for the old adminis¬ 
trative divisions are not clearly ascertain¬ 
able owing to the scarcity of information 
in the extant inscriptions. Therefore, we 
have counted the terms according to the 
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present districts, but in this analysis "vye 
have divided Karnataka into four regions 
and Andhra Pradesh into three regions, 
by grouping the districts in consideration 
of the distribution patterns of the terms 
(Map). The regions in Karnataka are: 
the North comprising Bombay-Kamatak 
districts (North Kanara and Dharwar) 
and Bellary, Chitradurga, Shimoga and 
Chikkamagalur districts, the West com¬ 
prising only South Kanara district, the 
South comprising Hassan, Mysore and 
Mandya districts, and the East compris¬ 
ing Tumkur, Bangalore and Kolar dis¬ 
tricts. The regions in Andhra Pradesh 
are: the West comprising ICurnool, Anan- 
tapur and Cuddapah districts, the North¬ 
east comprising Guntur and Prakasam dis¬ 
tricts, and South-east comprising Nellore 
and Chittoor districts. 

Tables 2-4 present the chronologi- 
* /regional distribution of A) inscrip- 
ions yielding revenue terms and B) oc¬ 
currences of the revenue terms/ 

In Karnataka both the inscriptions 
and the occurrence numbers in-the North, 
bouth and East regions reach their highest 
in enod V, while the same pattern is not 
ound m the West region. The decreas¬ 
ing tendency of both the figures is con¬ 
spicuous there. Their sudden decrease in 
Period IV in the North is also remarkable 
and needs explanation. No revenue-term 
yielding inscriptions are found in Bellary 


and Chitradurga districts which form the 
central part of the state, .during the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. 8 The other 
regions do not show such a decrease. Was 
there any particular political reason for 
such a sudden decrease in the nothern 
part of Karnataka during that period ? 

k 

Although the number of Period V inscrip¬ 
tions of the North division exceeds that of 
the South, the number of occurrences is 
just the opposite and the same situation 
is seen in the following periods also. This 
may indicate the comparatively more vig¬ 
orous activity in revenue collection and 
remission in the South during the latter 
half of the Vijayanagar rule. 

In Andhra Pradesh concentrations of 
inscriptions are clearly seen in Periods 
V and VI, indicating that the Vijayana¬ 
gar rule was firmly established there only 
at the time of Krishnadevaraya in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 9 In-., 
scriptions pertaining to Period I appear¬ 
ing in the North-east and West divisions 
are mostly of the Kakatiya dynasty. Our 
district-wise counting of the inscriptions 
shows tlicir concentration in Cuddapah 
district, which seems to derive from the 
thorough survey of inscriptions in that 
district. 10 

Tables 5-7 present the chronological 
and regional distribution of the more fre¬ 
quently occurring revenue terms in re¬ 
spect of each language area. In Tamil 


/ 
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inscriptions we have 34 terms whose fre¬ 
quency exeeds 20, whereas in Kannada in¬ 
scriptions there are 29 terms and in Tel- 
ugu inscriptions 18 terms, the frequency 
of which exceeds 10 11 

First we shall examine the difference 
and similarity of these terms for the three 
areas without considering their chrono¬ 
logical or regional distribution. To fa¬ 
cilitate the comparison we have classified 


tions old and new taxes are specifically 
mentioned mostly in combination. 

The second category “presents” in¬ 
cludes the terms denoting the compul¬ 
sory payment of money or some goods 
in the form of presents on certain oc¬ 
casions. The Tapiil terms of this cat¬ 
egory are kdnikkai, arqsu-peru, kaUdyam, 
mugampdvai ., the Kannada terms kdnike, 
bedike, birdtfq, kaddaya, udugore, and the 


those terms into eight categories, namely Telugu terms kdnika, kadayam, katnam and 
1) general, 2) presents, 3) commerce, 4) vartana. EtypiplogicaHy Kdnikkai (Tamil), 


artisans, 5) local government, 6) forced kanike (Kannada) and fcanifca (Telugu) are 


labour, 7) cattle, and 8) miscellaneous. 

The first category “general” includes 
the Tamil terms dyam, irai, irekai, kadamai, 
pala-vari (old tax), pudu-vari (new tax), 
pon-vari (tax in gold), vari and upadi, all 
of which convey the meaning of just a 
tax, revenue or income. Similar Kannada 
terms are kula, terige, sunka, siddhaya, 
suvarnaddya (tax in gold), bhattadaya (tax 
in grain), and kanddya , and the Telugu 
ones are pannU) rokham, rokha-dhdnydlu, 
sunka, sidhayam, suvarnaddya (tax in gold), 
and dhanyadaya (tax in gr ain ). All these 
Kannada, and Telugu terms also convey 
the general sense of just a tax, revenue or 
income., Taxes in grain and gold are dis¬ 
tinctively indicated in K ann ada and Tel- 

* 

ugu inscriptions, and in Tamil inscriptions 
also they are distinguished, though tax in 
grain (nel-mudal) does not appear among 
the 34 frequent terms. In Ta.mil inscrip¬ 


the same, and kattdyam (Tamil), kaddaya 
(Kannada) and kadayam (Telugu) are like¬ 
wise the same. Frequent appearance of 
these terms,' denoting ^presents”, partic¬ 
ularly kdnikkai , shows the importance of 
this tax category in the Vijayanagar rev- , 
enue administration. 

The third category “commerce” in¬ 
cludes the Tamil terms, kanigai (tax on 
bundle), the Kannada termhadike/hodike 
(tax on merchandise) and horavdru/volavdru 
(toll tax ?). The absence of terms of this 
category in Telugu inscriptions may indi¬ 
cate the inactivity of commerce in south¬ 
ern Andhra Pradesh during the Vijayana¬ 
gar period. However, the-tax in gold in¬ 
cluded in the Telugu terms of the first cat- 
egory is related to commercial activities 
to a certain extent. 

The fourth category “ar tisans ” 
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includes tlie Tamil terms, pattadai-nvlayam 
(tax on tlie products of artisans), per- 
kadamai (tax on artisans) and tari-kadamai 
(tax on weaving), tlie Kannada terms 
kumbara-dere (tax on potters), madarike 
(tax on coblers), magga-dere (tax on weav¬ 
ing) and 

suiika-karuka (tax on artisans), 
and the Telugu term mangadla-pannu (tax 
on barbers). Although ay am in Tamil and 
sunka in Kannada and Telugu may be re¬ 
lated to activities of artisans, here also 
we find the underdeveloped condition of 
industries in southern Andhra Pradesh. 
The tax on weaving does not appear in 
Telugu inscriptions so frequently as in 
Tamil and Kannada inscriptions. 


The fifth category “local govern 
ment includes the Tamil terms arisi 
nam, dsu-podumakkal-per-kadamai (watch 
s fee.), nattu-viniyogam (expenses fo: 
, 5 and talaiyarikkam (watch 

m en s fee), the Kannada terms grama 
9^yana (coins for village), kottana an< 
a.avanke (watchmen’s fee), and the Tel 
^gn terms cheruva-mera (tank fee), grama 
2^am (village fee) and mera. The divi 
the government between local an< 

tli if ^ °^ en no ^ dear, and some c 
ove terms, for example arisi-kanarr 
9 na gadyana and grama-katnam , can als 
6 taken as a tax collected by the cento 
government, grama indicating a unit fc 
collection. 


The sixth category “forced labour” in¬ 


cludes the Tamil terms vetti-vari and af- 
amanji , the Kannada term bitti and Telugu 
term vetti-vemulu. Vetti and bitti arc the 
same, both deriving from Sanskrit vishti, 
Al-amanji also means forced labour, and 
the existence of this category of tax shows 
the prevalence of forced labour in all the 
areas. 

The seventh category “cattle” in¬ 
cludes the Tamil terms nal-erudu (tax on 
oxen), nal-kida (tax on sheep), nal-pasu 
(tax on cows), sadam (tax on cattle and 
idaitturai (tax on herders), and the Telugu 
term pullari (grazing fee). The absence of 
terms of this category in Kannada inscrip¬ 
tions during the Vijayanagar period and 
the existence of a variety of them in Ta mil 
inscriptions are contrastive. North and 
South Arcot districts in Tamilnadu, par¬ 
ticularly the former, seem to have formed 
the centre of cattle rising. 

The eighth category “miscellaneous” 
consists of a variety of terms such as those 
related to communities (Tamil inavari and 
Telugu dommari-pannu) , houses (Tamil 
vasal-panam and Kannada mane-vana ), 
concessions (Tamil jodi, sula-vari and 
Kannada jodi), fines (Kannada alivu and 
anyaya ), and special occasions (Kannada 
maduveya-sunka ). 

We are able to say from the above 
that although the behaviour of Telugu 
revenue terms suggests some peculiar con- 
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ditions prevailing in Andhra Pradesh, the 
frequent terms show basically the same 
tendency in all the three areas indicating 
the existence of cohesive Vijayanagar ad¬ 
ministration all over, particularly during 
the sixteenth century. Kanikkai (kanike, 
kdnika) meaning literally “presents” ap¬ 
pears most frequently in all language.in¬ 
scriptions, together with several other 
terms denoting tax in general, thus show¬ 
ing the important position it occupied in 
Vijayanagar revenue policy. 12 

Next we shall examine the chronolog¬ 
ical and regional distribution of the fre¬ 
quent terms in each language-area. First, 
we find some peculiar patterns of chrono¬ 
logical distribution. In Tamilnadu arisi- 
kdnam and inavari stop appearing during 
the fifteenth century and in Karnataka 
grama-gadyana, hadike/hodake and sunka- 
karuka almost stop appearing during the 
first half of the fourteenth century. The 
last one appears only in the North re¬ 
gion of Karnataka. In the case of Andhra 
Pradesh many terms are found only dur¬ 
ing the sixteenth century reflecting the 
limited period of Vijayanagar administra¬ 
tion in the area. 

As for the regional distribution in 
each language-area, arasu-pei'u, nattu- 
viniyogam and sadarn show some pecu¬ 
liar pattern in Tamilnadu. In Kar¬ 
nataka horavaru/volavdru, kumbara-dere, 
magga-dere and mane-vana appear mostly 
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in the South, showing, the development of 
industries and commerce in the southern 
districts. Siddhaya is found definitely more 
in the North and West. Although sunka 
and suvarnadayam do not show such a 
sharp contrast between the North and the 
South, they are found more in the South 
and East. Kanike is distributed through¬ 
out ajl the regions. Kula is also well rep¬ 
resented except in the East. In Andhra . 
Pradesh cheruvu-mera is found only in the 
South-east and also only in Peirod VTI. 
Mera is found more in the eastern part of 
Andhra Pradesh. On the contrary grama- 
katnam appears only in the West. 

The above examination of chronolog¬ 
ical and regional distributions of some 
frequent terms, together with the com¬ 
parison of inscriptions and terms in the 
three language areas, reveals many things 
so far unnoticed and urges us to under¬ 
take further studies. First, it is suggested 
from the above that the Vijayanagar king¬ 
dom tended to depend on the Tamil coun¬ 
try from the early stage of its rule, be¬ 
ing attracted by the development of in¬ 
dustries there. In Karnataka itself the 
early kings of the Sangama dynasty seem 
to have based their power in the West¬ 
ern region, judging from the larger num¬ 
ber of their inscriptions in Shimoga and 
South Kanara districts. Starangely we 
find only a few inscriptions in Bellary and 
Chitradurga districts for the early period. 
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It is only during the period of the Tuluva 
kings that we have a good number of in¬ 
scriptions in those two districts. In rela¬ 
tion to the above points, the difference 
seen in the distribution pattern of fre¬ 
quent terms between the North and the 
South in Karnataka, and also the sudden 
decrease of inscriptions and occurrences 
of revenue terms in the North during Pe¬ 
riod IV, would suggest some significance 
requiring further studies. 

At this stage, however, we have not yet 
analysed the levels of taxing authorities 
as was done for the Tamil revenue terms. 

xamination of each revenue term in its 
context in different inscriptions is also 
y o be made to determine the mean- 
mg ° rCVeime terins - Karashima’s study 


of nayakas in Tamil inscriptions should 
be extended to Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh also, since nayakas were the main¬ 
stay of state administration during the 
later half of Vijayanagar rule. How¬ 
ever, problems are also expected in our 
pursuing such studies for Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh. They will arise basically 
from the nature of Kannada and Telugu 
inscriptions, which, as stated earlier, do 
not go so deep as Tamil inscriptions in 
recording in detail matters such as land 
grants or tax remissions. Particularly, the 
way of recording such matters in Telugu 
inscriptions is rather stereotype and does 
not reveal the position. However, if we 
make all the above-said studies, we shall 
get a better view of the state structure of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom*. 
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6. See Karaskima, Towards a New Formation. 

7. The data of Ta mil revenue terms collected and studied by Karashima, Subbarayalu and Shanmugam 
have not yet been fed into computers and it is rather difficult at this stage to make Table B for the 
Tamil terms. 

8. Though Kannada inscriptions in Anantapur district in Andhra Pradesh do not contain any data yielding 
revenue terms, Telugu inscriptions include just one reference for this period. 

D. However, there is some epigrapkical evidence indicating that in periods III and IV, the Vijayanagar 

rulers had under their sway some parts of Andhra Pradesh, cf. Madhav N. Ivatti, ‘'Some important 
epigraphs of the Sangama dynasty” in G.S. Dikskit (ed.), Early Vijayanagara Studies in its History and 
Culture (pp. 145 ff.) Bangalore, 19S8 and Katti’s article “Vijayanagara Epigraphs discovered during 
recent years”, in Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. LXXV, No. 4 (p. 345). 

10. The district-wise number of the inscriptions with revenue terms in Andhra Pradesh is as follows: 
Kurnool=39, Anantapur=45, Cuddapah=98, Guntur=32, Prakasam=40, Nellore=41 and Chittor=ll. 
Though there is one inscription in East Godavari district and another in Mahbubnagar district, we 
have omitted them from our analysis considering the remoteness of the data. In Anantapur district 
also there are 24 Kannada inscriptions with revenue terms, which are however counted for our purpose 
as inscriptions in the North region of Karnataka. In Chitoor district there are a large number of Tamil 
inscriptions which have already been examined in the previous study of Tamil revenue terms. 

11. We have limited the frequency of Tamil terms to 20 and above to reduce the number for the sake of 
comparison with those in Kannada and Telugu, since if we include the terms whose frequency exceeds 
10, the number of Tamil terms amounts to sixty. In preparing these tables, minor spelling variations, 
which are numerous, have been ignored. In a few cases some closely related terms have been clubbed 
together. In Table 5, for example, under birada the term bidara is also included and magga-dere 
includes the term magga. 

12. The term kaiiikkai is also used as a suffix to some other terms which denote the purpose of its collection, 
like adikari-kanikkai to be paid to adikari. In Tamil inscriptions there are 29 such cases of kanikkai 
being used as a suffix. 
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Tabic 1 


LANGUAGE 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Inscriptions 

examined 

Inscriptions 
yielding 
revenue terms 

Number of 

revenue 

terms 

Total 
occurrence of 
the terms 

Single- 

occurrence 

terms 

Kannada 

2330 

438 

556 

1794 

417 

Tclugu 

1224 

306 

260 

775 

167 

Tamil 

2510 

481 

631 

3238 

313 


Tabic 2(A) 

DISTRIBUTION OF KANNADA INSCRIPTIONS WITH REVENUE TERMS 


PERIOD 


REGION 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NP 

TOTAL 

NORTH 

1 

18 

42 

2 

73 

38 

5 

2 

181 

WEST 

-• 

. 15 

20 

16 

5 

2 

1 

- 

59 

SOUTH 

- 

18 

13 

15 

47 

28 

3 

- 

124 

EAST 

2. 

10 

12 

9 

29 

8 

3 

1 

74 

Total 

3 

61 

87 

42 

154 

76 

12 

3 

438 


Tabic 2(B) 

DISTRIBUTION OF TERM OCCURRENCES IN KANNADA INSCRIPTIONS 


PERIOD 


REGION 

1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 

6 

7 

NP 

TOTAL 

NORTH 

11 

80 

252 

5 

228 

104 

6 

8 

694 

WEST 

- 

56 

34 

32 

16 

5 

1 

- 

144 

SOUTH 

- 

90 

100 

102 

279 

119 

7 

- 

697 

EAST 

12 

60 

31 

42 

71 

18 

24 

. 1 

259 

Total 

23 

286 

417 

181 

594 

* 

246 

.38 

9 

1794 
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Table 3(A) 

DISTRIBUTION OF TELUGU INSCRIPTIONS WITH REVENUE TERMS 


REGION 




PERIOD 




TOTAL 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NP 

WEST 

4 

1 

7 

4 

102 

58 

3 

3 

182 

NORTH EAST 

17 

3 

7 

- 

16 

26 

3 

- 

72 

SOUTH EAST 

- 

1 

- 

- 

10 

7 

34 

- 

52 

Total 

21 

5 

14 

4 

128 

91 

40 

3 

306 


Tabic 3(B) 

DISTRIBUTION OF TERM OCCURRENCES IN TELUGU INSCRIPTIONS 


REGION 




PERIOD 




TOTAL 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NP 

WEST 

ii 

4 

20 

11 

268 

.117 

7 

14 

452 

NORTH EAST 

60 

12 

12 

- 

62 

84 

4 

- 

231 

SOUTH EAST 

- 

1 

- 

- 

24 

18 

46 

- 

89 

Total 

71 

17 

32 

11 

354 

219 

57 

14 

775 


Table 4(A) 


DISTRIBUTION 

OF TAMIL 

INSCRIPTIONS 

WITH 

REVENUE 

'PERMS 


REGION 

1 

2 

PERIOD 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

TOTAL 

Cl IAN DRAG IRI 

6 

11 

23 

13 

12 

4 

3 

72 

PADAIVIDU 

23 

21 

36 

24 

45 

13 

10 

172 

VALUDILAMPATTU 

TIRUCHIRAPPALLI- 

3 

15 

44 

33 

41 

8 

- 

14-1 

TIRUVARUR 

- 

2 

10 

18 

13 

5 

*■> 

L. 

50 

PUDUKKO'ITAl 

— 

4 

7 

13 

19 

- 

- 

43 

Total 

32 

53 

120 

101 

130 

30 

15 

481 
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Tabic 5 

• a 

DISTRIBUTION OF FREQUENT REVENUE TERMS IN KANNADA INSCRIPTIONS 



REGION 



TOT A T 




PERIOD 




TERM 

N 

W 

S 

E 

1 U 1 /W—i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

NP 

alivu 

8 

1 

4 


13 

_ 

6 

2 

_ 

2 

2 


1 

anyaya 

9 

10 

7 

- 

26 

- 

11 

4 

3 

4 

3 

- 

1 

bedige 

9 

3 

20 

5 

37 

- 

2 

1 

4 

19 

11 

- 

- 

bhalladaya 

7 

- 

5 

6 

18 

1 

- 

2 

- 

8 

5 

2 

- 

birada 

32 

4 

10 

6 

52 

- 

2 

9 

3 

31 

7 

- 

- 

bitli 

’ 29 

- 

11 

4 

44 

- 

7 

6 

2 

19 

9 

1 

- 

grama-gadyana 

15 

- 

2 

- 

17 

- 

2 

15 

- ’ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

liadikc 

8 

3 

i 

- 

12 

- 

6 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

hodakc 

6 

2 

3 


11 


7 

3 

1 

- 

. 

- 

- 

horavaru 

3 

- 

15 

- 

18 

- 

- 

8 

3 

6 

1 

_ 

- 

jodi 

5 

1 

3 

2 

11 

- 

1 

1 

- 

6 

3 

- 

- 

kaddaya 

13 

3 

6 

3 

25 

- 

5 

6 

4 

8 

2 

- 

- 

kandaya 

6 

4 

- 

1 

11 

- 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

- 

- 

kanike 

26 

3 

22 

13 

64 

- 

9 

5 

7 

32 

8 

2 

1 

kollana 

9 

- 

2 

- 

11 

- 

5 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

kill a 

24 

9 

9 

- 

42 

1 

9 

15 

5 

9 

2 

1 

- 

kumbara-dcrc 

- 

- 

11 

- 

11 

- 

1 

1 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

madarike 

2 

- 

11 

- 

13 

- 

- 

3 

1 

8 

1 

- 

- 

maduveya-sunka 

14 

- 

- 

8 

22 

- 

- 

4 

- 

2 

16 

- 

- 

magga-dcre 

4 

- 

32 

10 

46 

- 

5 

7 

6 

17' 

8 

3 

- 

manc-vana. 

2 

- 

25 

3 

30 

- 

1 

1 

3 

17 

7 

1 

- 

siddhaya 

35 

21 

3 

4 

63 

1 

13 

18 

8 

15 

7 

1 

- 

surika 

22 

4 

45 

22 

93 

- 

6 

13 

8 

39 

23 

3 

1 1 

sunka-karuka 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

2 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

suvarnadaya 

22 

J 

36 

21 

80 

i 

2 

9 

5 

35 

23 

4 

1 

lalavarikc . 

17 

- 

10 

5 

32 

- 

1 

6 

4 

12 

9 

- 

- 

lerige 

10 

6 

5 

2 

23 ' 

- 

2 

1 

4 

13 

3 

- 

- 

udugorc 

12 

2 

- 

1 

15 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

volavaru 

3 

- 

12 

- 

15 

- 

1 

6 

2 

5 

1 

- 

- 


Region 


Districts 


N ( = North) 

W ( = West) 
S ( = South) 
E ( = Easl) 


Dliarwar, Norlh Kanara, Bellary, Shimoga, 
Chiliadurga and Cliikkamagalur 
Soulli Kanara 

Hassan, Mysore and Mandya 
Tuinkur, Kolar and Bangalore 
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Tabic 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF FREQUENT REVENUE TERMS IN TELUGU INSCRIPTIONS 


REGION PERIOD 


TOTAL 


TERM 

W 

NE 

SE 


1 

2 

3 

* 4 

5 

6 

7 

NP 

ceruvu-mera 

. 


21 

21 

. 

. 


m 

. 

. 

21 

. 

dhanyadaya 

6 

2 

2 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

- 

1 

dommari-pannu 

16 

1 

1 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

8 

- 

1 

grama-katnam 

11 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

1 

- 

- 

kayika 

43 

14 

2 

59 

6 


2 

1 

36 

11 

3 

- 

kadayam 

4 

4 

2 . 

10 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5 

3 

1 

- 

katnain 

' 15 

8 

- 

23 

- 

- 

2 

1 

11 

9 

- 

- 

maugadla-pannu 

12 

2 

1 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

- 

- 

mcra 

2 

7 

17 

26 

6 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

14 

- 

pannu 

14 

12 

- 

26 

4 

- 

4 

1 

8 

8 

- 

1 

pullari 

2 

9 

- 

11 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

- 

- 

rokha-dhanyalu 

10 

- 

2 

12 

• - 

- 

- 

- 

10 

2 

- 

- 

rokham 

6 

5 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

9 

- 

- 

sidhayam 

15 

1 

1 

17 

- 

- 

1 

- 

11 

5 

- 

- 

suhka 

17 

20 

2 

39 

8 

1 

2 

1 

18 

8 

1 


suvarnadayam 

10 

3 

2 

15 

1 

- 

- 

- 

11 

2 

- 

1 

vartana 

17 

3 

1 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

13 

1 

- 

vclli-vcmulu 

16 

4 

2 

22 

- 

- 

1 

- 

12 

8 

- 

1 


Region - Districts 


W (= West) 

NE ( = North East) 
SE ( = South East) 


Kurnool, Anantapur, and Cuddapah 
Guntur and Prakasam 
Chittoor and Ncllore 
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Tabic 7 

« 

DISTRIBUTION OF FREOUENT REVENUE TERMS IN TAMIL INSCRIPTIONS 


REGION PERIOD 

--- TOTAL -- 


TERM 

Cn 

Pv 

Vp 

'll’ 

Pd 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ajamanji 

3 

8 

16 

3 

2 

32 

1 

3 

7 

9 

6 

3 

3 

arasu-peru 

- 

- 

18 

7 

- 

25 

- 

2 

7 

7 

9 

- 

- 

arisi-kanam 

11 

12 

11 

- 

- 

34 

14 

7 

9 

4 

- 

- 

- 

asupodumakkal- 

2 

10 

8 

3 

- 

23 

12 

3 

5 

2 

1 

- 

- 

perkkadamai 

ayam 

16 

27 

18 

4 

. 

65 

14 

7 

19 

18 

3 

4 


idaituiai 

i 

10 

11 

5 

1 

28 

- 

3 

5 

8 

11 

1 

- 

inavari 

i 

7 

II 

3 

- 

22 

9 

2 

4 

7 

- 

- 

- 

irai 

3 

7 

3 

2 

10 

25 

- 

5 

2 

6 

8 

3 

1 

irekai 

4 

7 

13 

5 

- 

29 

- 

1 

6 

7 

10 

4 

1 

jodi 

5 

12 

22 

4 

- 

43 

- 

- 

14 

11 

18 

- 

- 

kadainai 

12 

23 

24 

1 

12 

72 

15 

12 

19 

13 

12 

1 

- 

kanikkai 

9 

24 

39 

5 

9 

86 

2 

8 

25 

24 

22 

4 

1 

kaltayam 

7 

12 

7 

1 

- 

27 

- 

- 

5. 

10 

8 

3 

1 

konigai 

- 

5 

13 

3 

- 

21 

- 

1 

6 

6 

8 

- 

- 

muganiparvai 

7 

10 

4 

- 

- 

21 

9 

- 

4 

3 

5 

- 

- 

nal-crudu 

11 

14 

i 

,26 

4 

i 

56 


: 4 

17 

11 

15 

, ii ■ 

- 

nal-kida 

5 

8 

7 

1 

- 

21 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

- 

- 

nal-pasu 

6 

9 

16 

2 

- 

33 

1 

1 

7 

10 

14 

- 

- 

nallu-viniyogain 


■ i>\ V 

24 

- ■ 

- 

25 

1 

2 

15 

4 

3 

- 

- 

palavari 

4 

14 

17 

5 

- 

40 

2 

2 

10 

13 

11 

2 

- 

palladai-ntilayam 

4 

>' '0i 

17 

4 


b •! 

25 

- 

3 

7 

4 

9 

2 

- 

perk-kadamai 

I 

9 

13 

4 

1 

28 

3 

3 

2 

5 

14 

„ 1 

- 

pon-vari 

13 

16 

U 

. 

• 

40 

15 

8 

9 

5 

3 

- 

- 

pudu-vari 

4 

18 

17 

j; jj 

6 

- 

45 

5 

2 

10 

15 

11 

2 

- 

sad a in 

2. 

19 

- 

• 

21 

- 

1 

12 

7 

1 

- 

- 

sula-vari 

8 

21 

10 

7 

1 

47 

12 

7 

11 

10 

7 

- 

- 

lalaiyai ikkaiu 

3 

ft \\ / 

9 

14 

s> 

2 

- 

28 

- 

3 

4 

8 

12 

1 

- 

larik-kadamai 

8 

19 

21 

5 

1 

54 

6 

6 

13 

7 

19 

2 

1 

upadi 

13 

41 

39 

7 

3 

103 

16 

20 

27 

22 

17 

1 

- 

vari 

4 

17 

15 

3 

- 

39 

15 

7 

7 

, 7 

. 3 

- 

- 

vasal-panam 

8 

7 

10 

1 

- 

26 

3 

6 

13 

2 

2 

- 

- 

vclli-vari 

3 

8 

9 

5 

- 

25 

1 

6 

5 

7 

6 

- 

- 

viniyogani 

3 

2 

19 

2 

12 

38 

- 

3 

12 

15 

8 

- 

- 


)' . !' 


Cn 

Pv 

V|> 

IT 

Pel 


- Cbnndnigiri rajya (Chittoor and Chctigalpatlu Dls) 

- Padaividu rajya (North Arcol and part of Chcngalpallu Dl) 

- VaJudHainpaflu rajya (South Arcol and part of Chcngalpallu Dl) 

- Tiruvarur & 7IrucJihTlppalli rajyas (Thanjavur & Tiruchirappalli Dls) 

- Pudukkoltai region (Pudukkollai Dt) 
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6„ THE TRANSITION FROM THE NUMERICAL FROM THE 
DECIMAL SYSTEM IN THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ORISSA 


I 

The decimal system of writing num¬ 
bers is the most convenient for all pur¬ 
poses of notation and calculation. It has 
nine unit-figures and a zero and it also 
involves the application of the principle 
of space value. The system which is now 
popular all over the world apparently orig¬ 
inated in India, 1 probably in Central In¬ 
dia about A.D. 500. 2 Prior to this simpli¬ 
fied form, a complicated system was used 
in early Brahmi inscriptions of India. In 
this the first three numerals are expressed 
by one, two and three horizontal strokes, 
the rest (four, etc.) have distinct figures, 
an d ^ere is a distinct figure for each of the 
orders of number (ten, twenty, etc.) up to 
one hundred which, as well as one thou¬ 
sand, has a sign to itself. The intermedi¬ 
ate units are expressed by simply adding 
their signs. The simplification of this im¬ 
pel feet numerical system is made by the 
rejection of all the signs except those for 
the nine units, and by the invention of 
the zeio. But none of the authorities so 
far dealing with the subject has arrived 
at any conclusion as to how this compli¬ 
cated numerical system was abandoned in 
favour of the simplified decimal notation. 
Lhe inscriptions of Orissa, especially ar¬ 
rest our attention to give us a clear insight 
into the process of the transition from the 
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numerical to the decimal system. In the 
present paper, therefore, an attempt has 
been made to trace the transitional phase 
as gleaned from the Orissan epigraphs. 

II 

The inscriptions of the Matharas (c. 
A.D. 350-500) of Kalinga supply us the 
earliest numerical signs which also contin¬ 
ued to be used by the Eastern Gangas 
of Kalinganagara for some time. It 
was the usual practice of the Mathara 
rulers to express the dates in their regnal 
years while the Eastern Gangas started 
a new era of their own and used it in 
their records. Almost all the epigraphs 
of the latter are dated in this speci¬ 
fied era, known as Ganga era, the ini¬ 
tial year of which has been fixed at 
A.D. 498. 3 In the dated inscriptions of 

r _ 

the Nalas, the Sarabhapuriyas and the 
Panduvamsis of South Kosala, of the Dat- 
tas, the Mudgalas and the Vigrahas of 

— P 

Tosali or Utkala, and of the Sailodbhavas 
of Kongoda the dates are either men¬ 
tioned in words or in numerical symbols. 
Later on the Bhaumakaras who held their 
sway over Tosali and a host of other mi¬ 
nor ruling families such as the Sulkis, the 
Tungas, the Nandodbhavas, (optionally) 
the Bhanjas, etc., also continued to use 
the numerical system of dating in their 
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epigraphs for a considerable time. It is 
worth mentioning here that the Bhau- 
makaras started a new era of their own, 
i.e., the Bhauma era, the initial year of 
which has been fixed at A.D. 736. 1 

As has been mentioned above, in this 
system the first three numerals are ex¬ 
pressed by one, two and three horizontal 
or cursive strokes. From four to nine each 
digit has a different sign. There is also a 
distinct sign for each of the orders of num¬ 
bers such as 10, 20, 30, 40, etc. up to 100. 
The intermediate units are expressed sim¬ 
ply by adding their signs. For example, 
146 is expressed by the sign for 100, fol¬ 
lowed by that for 40 and then by 6. There 
is not the least trace of the use of the zero 
in this system. The principle of value ac¬ 
cording to position which is an important 
feature of the decimal system is conspic¬ 
uous by its absence. Besides, more often 
the dates of the inscriptions are also men¬ 
tioned both in words and numerals which 
confirms the decipherment of the numeri¬ 
cal signs. 

The F/astern Gangas of Kalinga were 
first to use the decimal system of notation 
in their epigraphs. The Siddhantam grant 
of Devendravarma, son of Gunarnava of 
year 195, 5 is the earliest grant so far found 
in Orissa where the decimal notation is 
expressed in its fully perfected form. But 
the Eastern Gangas took a long time to 
get the system perfected. Often the po¬ 
tential zero which is an important element 
in decimal notation is found to have been 
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used wrongly in the inscriptions. In the 
Urlam plates of Indravarman of year 80, 6 
the editor has noticed a zero after the nu¬ 
merical symbol for 80. Here the zero is 
quite superfluous. In the Chicacol plates 
of Maharaja Indravarman of year 128, the 
second or middle symbol is expressed by 
a zero which has been explained by Fleet 
as 20. 7 This has been done apparently on 
the analogy of the date symbols in the 
Mankuwar Buddhist image inscription of 
the time of Kumaragupta I of Samvat 
129. 8 There is some controversy regard¬ 
ing the date of the Chicacole, 9 Purle, 10 
and Tekkali 11 plates of Indravarman sup¬ 
posed to have been issued in 146, 149 and 
154 Ganga era respectively. While edit¬ 
ing the Tekkali plates, E. Hultzsch has re¬ 
examined the dates of these grants and 
admitted the existence of the decimal sys¬ 
tem of notation in reading the date sym¬ 
bols. After re-examination the date of the 
Purle plates turned out to be (not 100 40 
9, but) 100 37 = 137, that of the Chica¬ 
cole plates to be (not 100 40 6, but) 100 38 
= 138 and the date of the Tekkali plates 
to be (not 100 50 4, but) 100 54 = 154. 12 
The first of the three figures is expressed 
by the numerical symbol 100 and the re¬ 
maining figures are decimals. 

In the subsequent Eastern Ganga 
grants, viz. (a) the Chicacol plates of year 
183, 13 (b) the Dharmalingcsvara plates of 
year 184, 14 and (c) the Trilingi plates of 
year 192, 15 all belonging to the time of 
Devcndravarman, son of Gunarnava, the 
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hundred sign is similarly expressed in nu¬ 
merical while the ten and unit figures are 
in decimal. Hultzsch, who had earlier de¬ 
ciphered the date of the Chicacol plates 
of Devendravarman of year 183 as 100 80 
3, re-examined the date in the light of 
the Teklcali plates of Indravarman which 
is written partly in numerical and partly 
m decimal, and derived at the conclusion 
that the middle sign is certainly not the 
numerical symbol 80, but the decimal 8. 16 
However, Kielhorn had already made that 
remark earlier. 17 This is also applicable 
to the middle figure of the Dharmalinges- 
vara plates of Devendravarman of year 
184 (100 8 4) because both the figures 
closely resemble each other. The third fig¬ 
ure of the year does not resemble the usual 
form of 3 , but as the date is also recorded 
111 words, it must mean 3. Biihler solved 
fhis problem in a very ingenious manner 
y explaining the figure 3 of the plates 
as an abbreviation of Loka, ‘the (three) 
Worlds , 18 Hence the year would be in re- 
ality loo 8 3 = 183. The day of the same 
grant consists of the decimal figure 2 fol- 
owed by a zero = 20. This is therefore the 
arliest grant in which we notice the first 
orrect use of the zero. Later on, the day 
o the Trilingi plates of Devendravarman 
is also specified similarly with a decimal 
figure 3 followed by a zero = 30. 

In the Trilingi plates of Devendravar¬ 
man of year 192 the first figure is still a 
numerical sign for 100 and the remaining 
two figures are in decimal. Subsequent to 


this grant even the first fi gure ceases to be 
represented by a numerical symbol and is 
expressed 'by a decimal in 195, the date of 
the Siddhantam plates of the same ruler. 
The editors of both the grants have taken 
the middle symbol to be. 90 and are of 
the opinion that the dates are numerical. 
But here we get an occasion to re-examine 
the symbol in the light of a good number 
of contemporary documents. The symbol 
in question is represented in the Trilingi 
plates by a semi-circle open at the bottom 
and a vertical stroke attached to its right 
goes up from the lower limb of the semicir¬ 
cle and thereby forms another curve at the 
bottom. Similar symbols are also noticed 
in the Midnapur grant of Somadatta of 
year 19, 19 the Narasingapalli grant of Has- 
tivarman of year 79, 20 the Svaipavelura 
grant of Anatavarman of year 9 21 and the 
Chidivalsa grant of Devendravarman of 
year 397 22 which have been taken by the 
respective editors as 9 but not 90. More¬ 
over, neither Biihler nor Ojha has repro¬ 
duced a similar sign denoting the numeral 
90. It is therefore reasonable to believe 
that the middle symbol of the two grants 
under discussion should be taken as 9. 

In the Pherava grant of the Svetaka 
Ganga king Samantavarman, 23 the date 
185 is also expressed by symbol for 100, 
followed by the decimal figures 8 and 5. 
In spite of all hypotheses regarding the 
era in which it is mentioned, the above 
system of writing the date makes it evi¬ 
dent that the grant was dated in Ganga 
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era 185, equivalent to A.D. 683. 

From the above discussion it is appar¬ 
ent that both the numerical and decimal 
systems of notation existed in Kalinga 
during the seventh century, and that some 
used one and some the other. But it 
is quite unintelligible to us why a mon¬ 
grel system should be used in expressing 
the same date, i.e., numerical symbols for 
the digits in the hundreds position and 
decimal symbols for the tens and units. 
Very likely it was a period of transition 
from the numerical to the decimal system 
which ultimately found expression in the 
Siddhantam grant of Devendravarman of 
year 195 (= A.D. 693). Here, in the hun¬ 
dreds position the figure for 1 is written 
instead of 100 in the numerical system, 
followed by 9 and in the unit place the fig¬ 
ure for 5. Value according to position is 
also correctly followed in the copper plate 
grants of the Gangas of Kalinganagara, 
where the dates are expressed decimally. 
In the Sudeva grant of Devendravarman 
of year 204, 24 the tenth place is expressed 
by & potential zero. 

Ill 

At this time in the other cultural re¬ 
gions of Orissa, such as Kongoda, Tosall, 
Utkala and Kosala the numerical system 
was still in vogue. Occasionally because 
of the influence of the decimal system a 
few inscriptions of these region also ex¬ 
hibited traces of decimal notation. The 
Chandesvara plates of Sailodbhava king 
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Dharmaraja II alias Manabhlta 25 (c. A.D. 
700-25) dated in regnal year of the ruler 
has been written as 10 0 8. The two fold 
mistake in the present case is that ten was 
written by the symbol for 10 and a zero, 
instead of one and a zero, and that the 
zero was retained in spite of 8 occupying 
the place of the unit. This is apparently 
due to the influnce of the decimal system 
of writing dates which was prevalent dur¬ 
ing this time in the adjoining Kalinga re¬ 
gion. A century after, the Bhaumakara 
rulers also followed the practice. But they 
too used the zero wrongly. 

IV 

In the Terundia plate of Subhakara 
H, 26 dated in Bhauma era 100 (=A.D. 
836), the number 100 is represented by 
the usual lu symbol which is rather un¬ 
usually followed by a zero. The use of 
the zero here apparently indicates the ab¬ 
sence of the ten and unit elements in 
the number. Both the Hindol 27 and the 
Dharakot 28 plates belonging to the same 
ruler are dated in the year 103 (=A.D. 
839), the former of Sravana su di 7 and the 
latter of Bhadrapadu su di 7. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that while the number 103 has 
been written in the Dharakot plate as 100 
3 in the usual way, the same number has 
been written in the Hindol plate as 100 0 
3 with the cypher indicating the absence 
of the ten element in it. After the Bhauma 
era 103, the rest of the Bhauma grants are 
dated in numerical symbols until we come 
to the grant of Vakulamahadevi 29 dated 
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in Bhauma era 204 (=A.D. 940), which is 
again written the same way as the Hindol 
plate of Subhakara II. After the symbol 
for 200 there are the sign for the zero and 
the sign for 4. The use of the zero is ob¬ 
viously intended to indicate the absence 
of any symbols denoting ten or its multi¬ 
ples after the sign 200, and also shows the 
coming into vogue of the practice of writ¬ 
ing the numbers in the decimal system. 


A good number of copperrplate grants 
belonging to different dynasties rul¬ 
ing contemporaneously with the Bhau- 
makaras are dated in an unspecified era. 
The era appears to be identical with the 
reckoning used in the records of the impe¬ 
rial family of the Bhaumakaras of Orissa 
as well as in those of some of their feuda¬ 
tories. Palaeographically they all belong 
the 9th-10th centuries. 


The Badakhemundi plates of the 


693). It has also been shown that prior 
to this date the grants exhibited the use 
of both numerical and decimal systems 
side by side. Moreover, palaeographically 
the characters of the Pherava grant of 

p 

the Svetaka Ganga king Samantavarman 
of year 185 (=A.D. 683) are definitely 
anterior to those of the grant under 
discussion. 32 It is therefore highly improb¬ 
able to think of the date 100 of the grant 
as referring to the Ganga era, rather than 
the Bhauma era 100 (=A.B. 836). The 
use of the title Rdnaka by Jayavarmadeva 
and the (Bhauma) era in his grant makes 
us believe that the king was a feudatory of 
the Bhaumakaras of Tosali. On account 

p 

of the proximity of the Svetaka region to 

p 

Kalin ga, and as the Svetaka G ah gas were 
a collateral branch of the main line of the 
Gahgas of Kalinganagara, it is not un¬ 
reasonable to believe that they used the 
decimal system while the numerical sys- 


Svetaka Ganga king Rdnaka Jayavarmadeva 3otem was in vogue in other cultural regions. 


dated 100 of an unspecified era. The 


date 


ls mentioned both in words and in 


decimal. Some scholars hold the opinion 
era probably referred to the Ganga 

cr& 3i , 

• ut our observations tempt us to 
er the opinion that it cannot be the 
an g^ era and very likely it is identi- 
v- ith the Bhauma era. From the 
a ° Vc discussion, it is already clear that 
t c Gahgas of Kalinganagara, who consti¬ 
tuted the main line of Eastern Gahgas, 
used the decimal system of notation for 
the first time in the year 195 (= A.D. 


While engraving the copper plate grants, 
the scribes under Svetaka kings not only 
emulated the characters but also the nu¬ 
meral system prevalent in Kalihga. 


The Pandiapathara plates of Bhlmasena 
of year 89, 33 the Orissa Museum plates 
of Narendradhavala of year 189, 34 , the 
Dasapalla 35 and the Ganjam 36 plates of 
Satrubhanja, the last two belonging to 
year 198, also display the use of the dec¬ 
imal notation. The editors of the above 
epigraphs were of the opinion that the 
reckonings used in these records are iden- 


i 
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tical with the Bhauma era and as such 
they all belonged to the first half of the 
tenth century. While the date of the 
Orissa Museum plates is written in nu¬ 
merical symbols 100 followed by 80 and 
then by 9., the day of the month of 
Phdlguna is expressed in decimal 1 which 
occupies the place of ten and 2 the place of 
unit. Similarly, unlike the known records 
of the Bhanjas of Khinjalimndala, which 
are dated usually in the regnal reckoning 

of the kings, the Dasapalla and Gan jam 
* 

plates of Satrubhnja Tribhuvanakalasa of 
(Bhauma) year 198 (=A.D. 934) are writ¬ 
ten according to the decimal system of 
numerals. 37 

It may seem to be peculiar that 
these rulers adopted the practice of dec¬ 
imal notation while during this time 
the Bhaumakaras were still using the 
numerical system. But the reason 
is obvious. From the Pandiapathara 
and the Orissa State Museum plates 
of Bhimasena and Narendradhavaia re¬ 
spectively we come to know that they 
were ruling over Khindirasrngamandala. 38 
Khindirasrngamandala was situated be¬ 
tween the kingdom of Kalinga of the 
Gangas and Khinjalimandala of the 
Bhanjas. These two kingdoms were in 
Ganjam region, as is known from the in¬ 
scription of the Gangas of Kalinganagara 
and the Bhanjas of Khinjalimandala. 
Both the charters of Bhimasena and 
of Narendradhavaia were also discov¬ 
ered from the above region and it may 
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be assumed that the kingdom of the 
Nalas was also situated somewhere in 
the district of Ganjam. This proves 
without suspicion that the geographical 
proximity of Khindirasrngamandala and 
Khinjalimandala with Kalinga led to bor¬ 
rowing of traditions from one region to 
the other. The decimal system which was 
prevalent in Kalinga in the 8th-9th cen¬ 
turies gradually penetrated to the north, 
and considerably influenced the practice 
in these regions also. 

V 

The transition from the numerical 
to the decimal system in South Kosala 
is abrupt. 39 In the epigraphs of the 
Panduvamsis of South Kosala though we 
find the dates are written in numerical 
signs, in those of the Somavamsis they 
are found in decimal. So by the sec¬ 
ond half of the ninth century the deci¬ 
mal system was current in South Kosala. 
With the fall of the Bhaumakaras Tosali 
at some time after A.D. 940, the date 
of the grant of Vakulamahadevi, the So- 
mavamsi king Yayati I (c. A.D. 925-55) 
united Utkala with Kosala 40 and there¬ 
after in the inscriptions of both the cul¬ 
tural regions the decimal system of no¬ 
tation was used invariably for an exten¬ 
sive time. During this period in the ex¬ 
treme north-eastern part of Orissa, the 
Bhanjas of Khijjingakotta were also in¬ 
spired by the new system. Although 
initially in some of the dated inscrip¬ 
tions, such as the Bamanaghati plate of 
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Ranabhanjadeva dated Samvat 188, 41 and 
the Adipur plate of Narendrabhanjadeva 
dated Samvat 193, 42 the numerical system 
of notation is used; later on in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Prthvibhanja we find the dates 
are written in decimals. The Ukhunda 43 
plate of Prthvibhahja is dated in the 10th 
day of the bright fortnight of Jyestha , in 
the regnal year 4 of the ruler. Here in 
the day portion, the figure 1 is followed 
by a zero. Palaeographically the grant is 
dated in the 10th century A.D. 

VI 

In conclusion it may be surmised that 
the transition from the numerical to the 
decimal system was first effected by the 


Eastern Ga.hgas from the middle of the 
7th century. The system was perfected 
around the close of the same century and 
thereafter the tradition gradually flowed 
to more northerly regions such as Tosali, 
Utkala and South Kosala. Although a 
good number of dated inscriptions belong¬ 
ing to the different dynasties ruling con¬ 
temporaneously in the 9th century exhibit 
the apparent influence of the decimal sys¬ 
tem, yet they were not at all correctly 
reckoned. Only the cultural unification 
of the different' regions at some time in 
the middle of the 10th century by the So- 
mavamsis fostered a uniform pattern of 
dating the epigraphs in decimal. 
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PLATE 1 - 


L d'nyUSQB S US6G hi ulihlyiiSt hlSCHpi JG;1S. 


Sanskrit + Telugu 

540; 

specimens 

Sanskrit -f- Tamil 

420 

= 

Sanskrit-+ Kannada. 

370 

= 

Sanskrit + Local dialect 

180 

= 

Sanskrit + Persian 

80 

= 

Sanskrit + Prakrit 

21 

= 

Sanskrit + Marathi 

12 

= 

Sanskrit + Bengali 

7 

= 

Sanskrit + Gujarati 

6 

= 

Sanskrit + Apabhrarnsa 

3 

= 

Sanskrit + Arabic 

3 

= 

Sanskrit + Hindi 

3 

- 

Sanskrit + Oriya 

2 

= 

Sanskrit + Rajasthani 

1 

= 

Sanskrit + Urdu 

1 

- 

Tamil + Telugu 

29 

= 

Tamil + Kannada 

9 

— 

T amil -t Persian 

5 

— 

Tamil + English 

Q 

cL> 

= 

Tamil + Arabic 

1 

— 

Tamil + Malayalam 

1 

— 

Tamil + Oriya 

1 

— 

Kannada + Telugu 

27 

— 

Kannada + Persian 

7 

= 

Kannada + Marathi 

4 

— 

Kannada + Malayalam 

1 

= 

Hindi + Urdu 

4 

= 

Hindi + Persian 

4 

= 

Hindi + Oriya. 

1 

— 

Telugu + Persian 

7 

— 

Telugu + English 

4 

= 

Telugu + Marathi 

1 

r= 

Marathi + Persian 

12 

= 

Marathi + Arabic 

1 

— 

Marathi -t English 

1 

= 

Local dialect + Persian 

120 

= 

Local dialect + Arabic 

3 

— 

Local dialect + Urdu 

3 

= 

Gujarati + Persian 

2 

— 

Gujarati + Arabic 

1 

— 

Bengali + Arabic 

o 

= 

Malayalam + Arabic 

o 

=: 
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THE EARLY USE OF DECIMAL NOTATION IN INDIAN 
EPIGRAPHS 

D.N. Mukherjee 


The use of decimal notations in ex¬ 
pressing dates in the Indian epigraphs be¬ 
came a regular feature from about the 9th 
century A.D. in the Indian subcontinent 
or at least in various parts of it. 1 The ear¬ 
liest occurrence of this system in an epi¬ 
graph may be found in the Mankani in¬ 
scription of Taralasvamin of the year 346, 
assignable to the era of A.D. 249 and so 
datable to c. A.D. 595. 2 But this and also 
another early example noticeable in the 
Dhiniki stone inscription of the year 794 
(of the era of 58 B.C.) or c. A.D. 736 3 are 
generally considered as spurious records. 4 
The date (year 699 of the Vikrama Sam- 
vat or the era of 58 B.C.) in a third record 
(Sakliai stone inscription) 5 cannot be con¬ 
sidered here since the date itself has been 
read variously as the year 699, the year 
749 and the year 879. 6 However, the Sher- 
garh record of Devadatta of the year 847 
(of the Vikrama era) or c. A.D. 789 is 
generally accepted as a genuine document 
and its date in decimal figures is consid- 
ied by some scholars as the earliest in¬ 
stance from north India of the use of the 
system concerned. 7 

We have at least one record from the 
Eastern part of the subcontinent which is 
datable to the 7th century A.D. and where 
the date covering a year appears to have 


been expressed in decimal figures. Wc are 
referring to a copper-plate inscription of 
Devakhadga, found long ago at Ashraf- 
pur in the then Dacca district (now in 
Bangladesh). 8 His family ruled in inter alia 
Samatata in the second half of the 7th 
century A.D. 9 The year recorded in this 
epigraph is generally read us 10 (+) 3. 10 
But the figure (fig. 1) read as “10” is 
no where else in “Bengal” (West Bental 
and Bangladesh) noted for carrying that 
value. 11 On the other hand, it surely re¬ 
sembles one of the well-known signs for 
denoting the numeral “12”. So the yeax 
(fig. 2) can be read as 73 (pi I). If it is re¬ 
ferred to the Harasha Era of 606 A.D. 13 , 
the inscription may be placed in c. A.D. 
679, - a date which fits well with the 
known period of the rule of the Khdgas. 

It, should, however be noted that in 
the epigraph concerned the date of the 
month Pausha di 20(+)5 is expressed in nu¬ 
merical symbols. 11 So, if the year has actu¬ 
ally been noted in this inscription in deci¬ 
mal figures, then it should be taken as an 
example of the period of transition from 
the system of using numerical symbols to 
that of the decimal notation. 

In this connection we may discuss the 
evidence of a much earlier inscription. It 
is on the pedestal of an image of the Bud- 
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the capacity of management for different 
types of data. 

In conclusion (Slide No. 3), once 
the basic information are collected, the 
methodological problems analized and 
such as information system created, one 
can begin a project on software system 
and develop it. At this stage the project 
phase will be completed, and the system 
will be activated, in which we foresee the 
following 4-step layout: SYSTEM TEST¬ 
ING, SYSTEM INSTALLATION, PER¬ 


SONNEL TRAINING and the WORK¬ 
ING SYSTEM. 

At the end of this presentation, my 
personal wish is that these preliminary re¬ 
marks can urge Indian institutions and 
scholars to a very big project. Once 
started it would permit the protection 
of that invaluable treasure which is con¬ 
stituted by Indian inscriptions. In this 
connection, any further suggestions and 
remarks are most welcomed. THANK 

YOU. 


References : 

According to some eminent scholars, the inscriptions noted in the A.R.I.E. would amount only to 50% 
of the total. 

Cf. S.K. Havanur, “Analysis of inscriptional data through computer” Journal of Epigraphical Society 
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matter. • 

It does not mean that we do not come across epigraphical remains using more than one script against 
only one language, except for their frequencyis more rare. 

It was assigned to a Delhi based firm, Computer, on December 10, 1991 

Technical term, whose meaning is ‘ploughing oxes’, because of its peculiar direction, which seems that 
a pair of oxes follows in ploughing. 
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Type of Inscriptions by Number of Languages 



Monolingual Bilingual Multilingual 


Fig. 1 
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Type of Languages 



Indian Language Foreign Language Mixed 


Fig. 3 
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than 1% (26 specimens) to the multilin¬ 
gual type (fig. 1). 

Along with the previous classification, 
a second broad division was applied on 
the basis of number of alphabets used in 
a single text. The result expressed in the 
bar graph of fig. 2, broadly follow the 
same layout of the previous subdivision. 
However it is worth to highlight a few 
minor differences: the texts using only 
one alphabet reach a higher percentage 
(96.25%) than the monolingual type. 

Already at this stage, some general 
conclusions can be drawn from this first 
classification. The predominance in the 
Indian Subcontinent of the oral communi¬ 
cation over the written one emerges with 
salient evidence, the higher percentage 
of texts using only one alphabet against 
monolingual type, evidences a tendency 
towards the use of a single script in order 
to transcribe more than one language. 5 

Always pertaining to the same land 
of classification, a further division can be 
drawn between texts using ‘Indian lan¬ 
guages’ and those using ‘foreign’ ones 
(fig. 3). Here ‘Indian languages’ means 
the speeches originated inside the Indian 
paeninsula, while by the appellation ‘for¬ 
eign’ we roean the languages originated 
outside India, whatsoever diffusion these 
witnessed in the subcontinent. Here we 
have the numerical values: out of 58,000 
inscriptions, 48,0000 (equal to 82.75%) 
use ‘Indian’ languages, while specimens 


written in ‘foreign’ languages constitute 
less than 12% (about 7,000 specimens) 
and the remaining part concerns the 
‘mixed languages’, in the sense of one (or 
more) ‘Indian’ along with one (or more) 
‘foreign’. 

A further subdivision is to be made 
within the ‘Indian languages’ themselves 
in order to emphasize the diffusion and 
propagation of each one (Fig. 4). How¬ 
ever, before starting with their analytical 
description, let me make a short digres¬ 
sion about one of* the most conspicuous 
obstacle put on the resercher’s way, i.e. 
the correct definition of a single language. 
As far as this problem is concerned, with¬ 
out getting involved in linguistic aspects, 
I will quote only few examples regard¬ 
ing how the inscriptional texts are noted 
when underthed. In the Annual Reports 
35 specimens labelled as written in Hindi 
language are quoted; it can be safely as¬ 
sumed for the text belonging to the sec¬ 
ond half of XIX century onwards, while 
we can not be so sure regarding such an 
appellation in case the text is anterior to 
this date, being involved in the same time, 
yet only potentially languages like Khari- 
boli, Avadhi, Braj , etc., Moreover, over 
2,000 specimens bear the label ‘local di¬ 
alect’, while only one specimen was found 
labelled as ‘Maithili’, so that it is not 
difficult to guess the incongruity derived 
from matching a very broad definition like 
the first one with another extreemely spe¬ 
cific like the last one. In addition to this, 
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the ambiguity of such terms as ‘corrupted 
Sanskrit’, ‘Sanskrit mixed with Prakrit 5 , 
‘Sanskrit mixed with local dialect’, ‘cor¬ 
rupted Kannada’ and so on can be noted. 
Therefore it becomes extremely tough to 
distinguish as well as to fix precisely the 
limits of the above mentioned denomi¬ 
nations, besides the unavoidable doubts 
regarding the real relationship between 
each broad and specific definition, as seen 
above. This controversial issue, as for the 
data feeding process, should be standard¬ 
ized in advance on the basis of an abso¬ 
lutely uniform level of entries, otherwise 
we will face the serious risk of duplica¬ 
tion of same specimens infinite numbers 
of times and to be more specific as many 
times as these are defined. 

It is time now to turn back our atten¬ 
tion on the mentioned graph ( Fig. 5.). 
We can suddenly notice a clear prepon- 
drance of southern languages, while the 
most frequent among the Indoeuropean 
ones seems to be Sanskrit. As we can 
infere by browsing the table illustrating 
Indian bilingual type’ (pi. l), Sanskrit is 
file most used Indian language for what 
concerns bilingual texts. In such a way, it 
is corroborated the opinion according to 
which Sanskrit should be considered the 
Indian culture representative par exellence, 
yet it gets only the third rank amongst 
the more used inscriptional languages. 

While dealing with the last subdi¬ 
vision, I payed attention also to the 
‘foreign’languages used as inscriptional 


medium (Fig. 6). In such a case, the hege¬ 
mony of Islamic culture is incontestable, 
once compared with the European lan¬ 
guages, as emphasized by numerical val¬ 
ues. It happens obviously only because of 
historical antiquity belonging to the in¬ 
scriptional medium. 

The same classifying procedure has 
been applied to the scripts, starting with 
the ‘Indian’ one (Fig. 5). Here we have • 
to face same classification problems, as al- • 
ready seen for the languages. First of all, 
it is difficult to distinguish between the 
various stages of BraJnni or Nagari scrip- 
tual developments. It depends basically 
upon the palaeographic knowledge of the 
description’s author. Very often it occurs 
that two different reports about the same 
inscriptional text, label with a different 
name the alphabet used. Uniformity of 
data is required also in this case, but we 
are still far from a fair level of coherence 
in face of the variety of scripl ory classifi¬ 
cations suggested by scholars in the past 
for the main palaeographical works, such 
as those by H. Buhler, R.B. Pandey, G.S. 
Ojha and A.H. Dani. Usually, the differ¬ 
ences in labelling epigraphical remains de¬ 
pend upon the palaeographical standards 
of reference of each scholar. The presence 
of various labelling-system will cause dis¬ 
crepancies of classification and a certain 
amount of inscriptions require additional 
work, that is to say to conform all the 
scripts ‘denominations’ to a few simpler 
names. Inside each and every appellation 
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the various styles of writing belonging to 
a particular script could be successively 
distinguished. 

So far as the ‘foreign’ alphabets are 
concerned (Fig. 7), we can note the lesser 
seriousness of such a problem, because 
of the already standardized types of de¬ 
nomination adopted for Kufic, Naskh and 
Nastaliq script. 

A first effort in classifying the epi- 
graphical data was made on a small 
amount (less than 2,00000 specimens)0 of 
copper-plate inscriptions using a Db III 
Plus softward programme. 6 These specimens 
were already collected and arranged ac¬ 
cording the dynasties by G.S. Gai in his 
“Dynastic List of Copper plate Inscriptions ”, 
which deals with all inscriptions noticed 
from 1887 to 1969 by the Annual Reports 
on Indian Epigraphy , Due to a lack of time, 

I could add only few entries in the dBase 
listing of copper plates pulbished in the 
remaining issues of A.R.I.E., Indian Anti- 
quaiy> Studies in Indian Epigraphy, Jou r rnal 
of Epigraphical Society of India, Corpxts In- 
scriptionum Indicarum and Indian Historical 
Quarterly , not recorded in the Annual Re¬ 
ports. By talcing advantage of storage sys¬ 
tem of this programme, I attempted to 
point out another important aspect of the 
Indian inscriptional corpus: their present 
location in various collections across the 
countiy (Fig. 8). As can b ee infeerred 
from this small sample, in the South¬ 
ern regions (Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 


Kerala and Tamil Nadu)) the major part 
of listed material is preserved, while some 
rare specimens are abroad. It is obvious 
that here location means the actual de¬ 
posit of remains, not the findspot, which 
can be listed through same device. 

A more particular attention payed to 
the location (Fig. 9) testifies the distribu¬ 
tion of specimens within the Indian Sub¬ 
continent. It can be pointed that small 
numerical values find their justification in 
the rarity of specimens recorded (less than 
3% out of total). In every respect, it em¬ 
phasizes the value of a total survey of all 
the epigraphical materials for the sake of 
their adequate study. 

We can star not (side No. 5) to out¬ 
line the main characteristics belonging to 
the data base, that is to say the first 
transitional step has to be built during 
the abstraction process that will allow an 
epigraphical specimen to be transformed 
into a data sequence feasible to computer- 
based management systems. In order to 
get a complete spectrum of each and every 
inscriptional remain, the data sequence 
should provide the following informations: 

1. EXTRINSIC INFORMATION, 
which include the findspot, deposit, prop¬ 
erty, outline of chief events since its 
discovery, condition, material, petro- 
glyphic’s design (if any); 

2. INTRINSIC INFORMATION, i.e., 

all data pertaining to the text as the lan- 
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guage and script used, dating, abbrevia¬ 
tions, punctuation-marks; 

3. INSCRIPTION IMAGERY, repro¬ 
duced from tbe digitalization of a photo¬ 
graph or drawn reproduction; 

4. ORIGINAL TEXT k ALPHA¬ 
BET, whereas the digital image can be 
supported also by the creation of some 
more standardized font in order to get a 
clear reading and print of whatever in¬ 
scription; 

5. TEXT TRANSLITERATION in 

Latin script, in order to allow on easier 

approach, understanding and research to 

the scholars from different disciplines as 
well; 

6. TEXT TRANSLATION, to enable 
osoever scholar to get useful informa- 

°ns from inscriptional witness; 

7 * K EY-WORDS k TOPICS, which 
enable all kind of listing for all differ- 
^ -t Purposes inside historical, economical, 
gious, philosophical and social context; 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, whose refer- 
cs should be grouped according to sev- 
_ Kvcls, to distinguish among primary 

oniccs, secondary ones, critical essay, 
etc. 

Beside this procedure (Slide No. 8) 
that will meet all the methodological 
problems mentioned above, there will be 
the other one of providing the software 
system with the following characteristics: 


1. TEXT MANAGEMENT, that is to 
say the possibility to manage extremely 
eterogeneous texts in length and format. 
Regarding the last aspect, many fonts 
shall havee been created anew, in order 
to contain the standard version of some 
script. Moreover, this will allow the pos¬ 
sibility of reproducing texts written from 
left to right, the opposite direction, from 
top to the bottom and in bustrophcdicon 
writing as well; 7 

2. MANAGEMENT k ENHANCE¬ 
MENT OF IMAGES, i.e., the retrieving 
capacity of images along with the text, 
provided by special techniques and de¬ 
vices for the sake of memory place gain, 
through a shrinking-process; 

3. THEE DICTIONARY, which 
means check dictionaries management in 
order to assure a standardized input of all 
informations; 

4. THE THESAURUS, with the pre¬ 
cise scope to manage synonim’s and un¬ 
known meaning word’s list; 

5. A FRIENDLY-QUERY LAN¬ 
GUAGE, an easy accessibility and in¬ 
formation retrieving on all documentary 
level, together with FRIENDLY USER 
INTERFACE and FONTS MANAGE¬ 
MENT, strictly linked to the previous, 
which permit whatsoever query concern¬ 
ing all the fonts at our disposal; 

6. MODULARITY, that is to say a 
more flexible input/output procedure and 












decimal system in the INSCRIPTIONS OF ORISSA 

Inscriptions 


i. 

URL AM PLATES OF 

INDRA VARl&AM , Go E .80 

CO 

(80) 

2 . 

CHICAOOL PLATES OF 
INDRAVARMAN, G« B» 128 

1 

(J. 00 ) 

3o 

PURLE PLATES OF 
INDRAVAROAN, Q« Eo 137 

( 100 ) 

4. 

tekkali plates of 

INDRAVARMAN, G.E. 154 

7 

(IDO) 


CHICACOL plates of 
DEVBJDRAVARMAN, G. E.183 

*3 

(100) 

6. 

DHARMALINGESIVAR plates 
OF devendravarman , 

Oo E. 184 

l 

( 100 ) 

7. 

PJHERAVA plates of 

SVETAKA SAMANTAVARMAN, 
(G-E.)i85 

a 

( 100 ) 

8 . 

TRIL1NGI PLATES OF 
DEVENDRAVARMAN., G. E.192 

7 

( 100 ) 

9» 

SIDDHAN7AM PLATES of 
DEVENDRAVARMAN ,Q. E, 195 

( 1 ) 

10. 

SUDEVA PLATES of 

devendravarman g,e .204 

*-* 

( 2 ) 


61 


ii 

• • • 

• 

XV 

V 

0 

5 



(0) 

V 

(8) 

c 


0 

*3 

a 


(20) 

(8) 

( 10 ) 

(S) 


9. 

0 


(3) 

(7) 

( 20 ) 



& 



(5) 

(4) 




rT 

DO 

D-> 

0 

(8) 

( 3 ) 

(2) 

Co) 

5 

5- 



(8) 

(4) 



Ifl 

<h 



(8) 

(5) 

(30) 


n/ 


nT 

0 

(9) 

(2) 

o) 

( 0 ) 





(9) 

(5) 



9 




(0) 

(4) 




i 
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INSCRIPTIONS 

i 

ii 

iii 

iv 

1. CHANDESWAR PLATES 

OF DHARMARAJA,R.Y.18 

(10) 

o 

(0) 

f 

(8) 


2. PANDIAPATHAR plates 

OF B»1WASENA,(B.E.)89 

C 

(8) 

<b 

(9) 



3. BADAKHEMUNDT MATES 

OF JAYAVARMAN , i 6. E. ) 

LOO 

1 

(1) 

o 

(0) 

o 

(o) 


4. TERUND1A PLATE 

OF 9J BLAKARAjB. E. 100 


o 




(100) 

(0) 



5. HLNDOL PLATE OF 

SU 6HAKARA,B. E. 103 

i 

(100) 

• 

(0) 

* 

(3) 

(7) 

6. BAMANAGHATi PLATE OF 

RAN A8HAN JA, ( B. E. ) 188 

3 

(100) 

& 

(BO) 

5} 

(8) 

(7) 

7. UKHUNDA - 

PLATE OF PRTHY1BHANJA 

0 

1 

(1) 

0 

(0) 



8, ORLSSA MUsa'M PLATES 
OF NARQ4DRADH'• 'LA, 

(B. E. )189 

3 

Cioo) 

d 

(80) 

0 

(9) 

(D 

9 . C*A SAP ALLA 8u GAHJAM^ 
PLATES of satrubhanja, 
(B. E.) 196 

(i) 

'Xj 

(9) 

r 

(8) 


10. A grant of vakulwaha- 
DEVT,B. E. 204 

i 

(200) 

0 

(0) 

C4) 

(5) 






7. 


SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT IN EPIGRAPHY; 
SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


Nakarishyad-yadi Brahma 

likhitarh chakshur-uttamam. 
Tatr-eyam-asya lokasya 

nabhavishyach-chhubha gatih 

As part of a joint Indo-Italian project 
to develop a National Inventory of Indian 
archaeological monuments, a preliminary 
evaluation of ancient Indian epigraphycal 
material, is currently ongoing to estab¬ 
lish its feasability through a definition of 
both technical and methodological prob¬ 
lems involved. In addition, it is being at¬ 
tempted to evaluate the consistency of the 
Corpus across its variability, by listing the 
published material according to the main 
cpigraphical and palaeographical charac¬ 
ters. Quantitative definition of groups of 
eminence will allow immediate identifica¬ 
tion of critical factors of variability in his¬ 
torical perspective. 

Thanks are due to K.V. Ramesh, G.S. 
Gai, B.N. Mukherjee, S.P. Tewari and S.J. 
Man gal am, for the useful suggestions they 
gcnerouslly provided and helped me by 
sharing the interest in the development of 
the project. During the subsequent pro- 
cess of scanning through the first data lay¬ 
out, some basic methodological problems 
have risen, of the kind often faced by spe¬ 
cialists who have attempted to arrange 
any large corpus of diversified epigraph- 


, Riccardo Garbini 

ical material within a template of rigid 
parameters. In order to avoid the pitfalls 
of a vulgare quantitative approach the 
corpus has been examined by Dr. Luka 
Rondioli, head of IsMEO Data Treatment 
Centre, who will also design the software 
specifics for the Indian epigraphical Cor¬ 
pus. Thanks are due to Dr. Bondioli 
for the supplement of his notes which are 
added to my work. 

The aim of this paper is to point 
out the main problems and inconsistencies 
met into the basic bibliography and it is 
based on plain description of epigraphical 
specimens. 

The bibliography consulted is mainly 
derived from the Annual Reports of Indian 
Epigraphy (ARIE), though these publica¬ 
tions do not cover the whole amount of 
inscriptions discovered till the present 1 . 
In order to expand the information pro¬ 
vided by ARIE, to incorporate all the In¬ 
dian inscriptions, I have also consulted 
both monographic works concerning new 
inscriptional sources, as well as the critical 
editions of the epigraphical texts. Among 
such noteworthy publications, I would 
like to mention as main source materi¬ 
als the South Indian Inscriptions, Epigraphia 
Indica, Epigraphia Carnatica, Journal of the 
Epigraphical Society of India, Corpus Inscrip- 
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tionum Indicarum, Studies in Indian Epigra¬ 
phy. 

Along with these, I have checked those 
periodicals which despite basically be¬ 
longing to historical or cultural disci¬ 
plines, included sometimes critical essays 
on inscriptional specimens as well: Indian 
Antiquary, Indian Historical Quarterly, Bul¬ 
letin of Deccan College, Bulletin of Museums 
and Archaeology in Uttar Pradesh, Pracijyoti, 
Journal of Summer Research Society, Jour¬ 
nal of Karnataka University, Journal of Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh Itihas Parishad, Pracya Pratibha, 
Journal of Oriental Institute, Journal of Bi¬ 
har and Orissa Research Society, The Quar¬ 
terly Journal of the Mythic Society, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, Annals of the Bhan- 
daikar Oriental Research Institute, Journal of 
the Maharaja Sayyajirao University of Bar- 
oda, Journal of Haryana Studies, Bharatiya 
Vidya, Nagpur University Journal are some 
of the sources of my information. 

All other publications available were 
n °t examined either for lack of time or 
lack of knowledge on my part of all Indian 
languages beside Hindi. 

Moreover, the survey has not included 
other inscribed material, such as seals and 
sealings, whose recurrence is however fre¬ 
quent in various inscriptions’ lists, as well 
as inscribed coins, since these materials 
belong to Sphragistics and Numismatics, 
respectively. 

Unfortunately, almost all the publi¬ 


cations examined arc absolutely indepen¬ 
dent of each other and so that the scholar 
in approaching an essay cannot be com¬ 
pletely sure whether the references given 
cover the whole range of earlier works on 
a given topic. 

It is easy to foresee that to a good ex¬ 
tent the presented data should be taken 
as incomplete. However, these prelimi¬ 
nary characters does not invalidate the 
recognition of some basic aspects of In¬ 
dian inscriptions. First of all, we establish 
the total quantity of inscriptions. Accord¬ 
ing to the Indian leading specialists, the 
total amount of inscriptions understood 
as texts should fall between 120,000 and 
180,000 specimens 2 , whereas after reckon¬ 
ing twice through the bibliographic refer¬ 
ences the number remaines below 58,000 
texts. 3 Even if this counting is incomplete, 
it would be hard to believe that through 
the bibliography I missed such a large 
number of items. 4 

Subsequently, I have tried to identify 
the linguistical and palaeografical layout 
of the inscriptions, in reference to the 
languages and alphabets used. A first 
operational division was made between 
monolingual inscriptions and those repre¬ 
sented by more than one language. The 
graph shows that a very high precentage 
(=93.75%) belongs to the monolingual 
type, while the second group reaches a 
mere 6.25%, mainly constituted by bilin¬ 
gual specimens (around 3000), leaving less 
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dha found at Mankuwar (Allahabad dis¬ 
trict, U.P.). 15 It is dated in the Gupta 
year 129 or A.D. 448-49. 16 The date is ex¬ 
pressed by numerical symbols. 17 (fig. 3), 
to be deciphered as 100(+)20(+)9. 18 But 
the symbol for the year “100” (fig. 4) does 
not have here one of its well-known con¬ 
temporary forms 19 (see fig. 5 for one of 
the forms having similarity with the fig¬ 
ure in question). It is drawn in a manner 
which suggest the inclusion within it the 
figure for “20” (fig. 6) or “zero”(0) Again, 
the symbol for “9” is seen connected by a 
carved line with that for “20” (fig. 6). 20 
These departures from the norm may per¬ 
haps betray the engraver’s or the original 
writers attempts to transform the knowl¬ 
edge of decimal notation into practice (pi. 
II). 

However, the regular use of the deci¬ 
mal system (with the help of the figures 
for 1 to 9 and zero) was not known to 
Aryabhata (I) (b. A.D. 476), the famous 
mathematician and astronomer and the 
author of the Aryabhatiya (A.D. 499). 21 
Hence the system in question did not 
probably gain ground till the late 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D. This inference holds good even 
after conceding that the concept of Zero 
might have been known in India from a 
much earlier age. 22 

On the other hand there are the well- 
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9. CHYALI COPPER PLATE OF KING DIPA CHANDRA 


Provenance : 

The copper plate under study was dis¬ 
covered at village Chyall, Patti-Athaguli, 
Tehsil-Ranikhat, District-Almora in the 
Kumaun hills of Uttar Pradesh. 1 

Language and Script : 

The language of the charter is 
“Kumauni”. However some Sanskrit and 
a few Persian words have also been used. 
The script of the charter is “Nagarl”. 

Orthography i 

The copper plate under study is en¬ 
graved only on one side. It contains to¬ 
tal 40 lines, i.e. 22 lines on the main 
face, followed by two lines on the top right 
marginal side, which are subsequently fol¬ 
lowed by 14 lines engraved on the left 
marginal side. Some orthographic pecu¬ 
liarities are noteworthy, which are as fol¬ 
lows: 

(i) There is class resemblance between 
‘cha’, <j a > an d < va >. ‘i’ an( i cfc> . ‘ ra > 
and ‘ta’; and ‘dha’ and ‘gha’ 

(ii) ‘ya ’ and ‘va ’ are distinguished from 
ja ’ and ‘ba ’ respectively by a circle, 
which is put below the curved part 
of the letter concerned. 


Vidyadhar S. Negi 

(iii) Letter sha has been invariably sub¬ 
stituted for kha, the letter kha has 
not been used at all. 

(iv) Sometime there is a little difference 
between ‘ta’ and ‘tha’ 

(v) ‘va ’ is invariably used for ‘ba ’. 

(vi) Vowel Vis shown by adding medial 
‘i’ sign to the initial V. 

(vii) Distinction among the letters ‘ba ’ Sz 
‘va) ‘ta’ Sz ‘tha) ‘kha’ Sz ‘sha’ etc. 
can be traced on the basis of the 
contents of the inscription. 

(viii) Punctuation marks have not been 
used. 

(ix) Grammatical and orthographical 
mistakes are frequent. 

Date and Issuer of the Plate : 

The charter has been issued on the 
9th. day of the dark half of the month 
‘Jesta’ (Jyestha) in Saka era 1669, corre¬ 
sponding to Saturday 20th. June 1747 
A.D. 2 It was issued by Maharajadhirja Sri 
Raja Dipa Dipa Chandra Deva (Saka 1669- 
1699); 3 belonging to the local ruling dy¬ 
nasty known as “Chandra” in favour of 
Samer Adliikari. 
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Historical Importance: 


The copper plate under study throws 
new light on the history of the Chan¬ 
dra Kings of Kumaun, especially, at the 
time of Rohila 4 attack. The Rohila inva¬ 
sion on Kumaun took place in 1743-44. 5 
The iconoclastic activities of Rohilas re¬ 
sulted in large scale destruction of tem¬ 
ples and sculptures. 6 It is said that at 
that time the Marathas and later Mughals 
were struggling hard for their political 
supremacy. Therefore the Rohilas wanted 


to colonise Kumaun to make it a perme- 
nent place of refuge, in the event of their 
being driven away from Rohilakhand. 7 It 
is also notworthy in this connection that 
the Rohila Chief, Ali Mohammad Khan, 
wanted to avenge the death of his patron 
Daud Khan, who was earlier murdered 
by Kumauni king « DebI Chandra (1720- 
26), predecessor of king Kalyan Chandra. 
Soon he (All Mohammad Khan) found 
an °P°rtunity when the oppresive rule o: 
king Kalyan Chandra (Dipa) Chandra’s 
father) many influential Kumaunis fieri 
roitl Kamaun. One such person was Him- 
at G osa in who took refuge in the camj 
b Mohammed Khan, where the for- 
jtter was murdered along with his fam- 
by the assassins, sent by king Kalyar 
andra. The Rohila Chief All Mo- 
ammed Khan was enranged at the mur 
der of his guest in his own camp. Thus ii 
1743-44 A.D. he sent a force of ten thou 
sand men under the command of Hafi: 
Rah am at Khan, Paide khan and Bak 


shi Sirdar Khan, to punish the Kumauni 
King. 9 . With this intention the Rohilas 
invaded Kumaun and occupied the entire 
region. 

It is during this period that the donee 
of this charter (under study) Samer Ad- 
hikari played a gallant role. He saved the 
life of his maser (Kumauni king) and his 
(king’s) family from the Rohilas. He also 
played an important role in liberating his 
country from the yoke of Rohilas and driv¬ 
ing them out of Kumaun. 

The Rohilas invasion and its repulsion 
has not been properly reported by the 
scholars. 10 There is a strong belief that 
Shibadeva Joshi of Jhijar (Prime Minister 
of Chandras) was the hero of the Rohila 
defeat. 11 However we have reasons to be¬ 
lieve that apart from Shibadeva Joshi, 
other Kumaunis also played an equally 
important, if not greater, role. These 
Kumaunis hailed from different parts of 
Kumaun. Thus from Champawat re¬ 
gion it was Anup singa Taragi, 12 and 
from Ranikhat region it was in the fit¬ 
ness of things the kings of Chandra dy¬ 
nasty acknowledged the services of these 
Kumaunis by giving land grants called 
*Rota n4 which is the highest reward in the 
Chandra kingdom. 

The charter under study gives a vivid 
description of the events related to the 
Rohila attack. It informs us as to how 
Samer Adhikarl saved the King, 15 while 
the later was fleeing to Garhwal to take 
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refuge there. 16 Samera Adhikari not only 
served the king as porter but he also 
played a role of a diplomat as well. 17 Thus 
on the one hand he negotiated with the 
Garhwal king for the safety of his master 
and on the other hand he created dissen¬ 
sion among the Rohila commanders, by 
establishing friendship with one of them 
viz. Paide Khan. 18 

Samera Adhikari also rendered invalu¬ 
able service to Kumauni king i.e Kalyan 
Chandra by liquidating Biji Rautela who 
wanted to usurp the Chandra throne. For 
this very cause he (Biji Rautela) went to 
Garhwal presumably to seek support of 
the Garhwal king. Samera Adhikari got 


him captured and later executed him. 19 

In this connection it is to be. noted 
that Atkinson has recorded that king 
Kalyan Chandra sent an envoy to Delhi 
to complain against the Rohila aggres¬ 
sion. However the name of the envoy has 
not been mentioned by him. 20 The plate 
under reference clearly informs that this 
envoy was Samera Adhikari. 21 He went 
to Mughal court and through his diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvers got the matter was set¬ 
tled finally by paying only Rs. 2 Lakhs 
as against the promissed sum of Rs. 21 
Lakhs. This he managed with the help of 
Firasta Khan Kh5ja. 22 


TEXT 

On top of the plate s 
» _ 

i. Sri Va(Ba) darajajyu 

ii. Dagger mark. 


On the main face % 

L. 1. Maliarjadhlraja Sn Raja Dipa Chamdra Deva jyu le tamapatra kari dinu 

L. 2. Samera Adhikari Jogya V(B)oksada ka paragana mai mau Amntapura v(b)aga 

L. 3. So ye gau lagito dhura daiiida suda v(b)agaso Samera le Gheti v(b)ati putha 
mai v(b)okI 

L. 4. ham an me mai Turn ges vara ll gay5 pachha Rohllo padl rachhou Gadhavala 
saiiiga saluka ka 

L. 5. ro Alamoda Rohllo k5 Chhedabheda kari Rohllo bhajayo Paide Shana(Khana) 
saiiiga milapa ka 

L. 6. rayo Biji Rautela raja huna surii Gadha gachhyo baihda kari Biji mar ay 5 ghata 


mai RshI 

* 

L 7. lo marayo 000 (Sri Badarajajyu) sala di patasahi sum milalcayo najara ko saja 
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jodo yaikaisa lasha(kha) 

L 8. Mala kalesha(kha) patashl dinu kar chhyo dui lasha(kha) mai Firasta 
Shana(khana) Slio(kho) ja mill bera 

L 9. phi vida karai Mala ko sha(kha) s am aim kar ay o Mera Kathaita Gamgajall kl 
bnti (Samera) 

L 10. le apu kan hamara rajya manasan le gati v(b)ata uthai chhi tai ko savadhana 
karo (sarva) 

v(b)ata savadhana karo v(b)ado rajaghau karo tai rotak k5 sarva kara akar kari 
sarva dosha nira 


L 12. dosha kari saraga ko dhid5 patala ki nidhi gamdeli peteli kukaryalo v(b)ajadara 
v(b)janl 

L 13. ya va(ba) sha(kha)riya sarva kara todl payo Sri Dipa Chamdra Devajyu ki 
samtati le bhnchayanb same 

14. ra la samtati le bhuchano jo raja le ta tai kan 000 (=Badarajajyu) ki hazara 
dvai sachhl Sri Kisna Sim 

15. ga Gnsai Sri Gangai Simga Gnsai Hara Simga Lachhimi Siiiiga Gusai v(b)agasi 
Siv(b)adeva Jolsl 


L 16 


Vajira Siv(b)adeva Joisi Anupa Simga Tadagi Balbhadra Ramakamta Kisnadeva 
Rambha (-) 


L 17. 
L 18. 


dra Joisi Lalamani Chandhari Jaimala Himi Bhaihdari Vira Simga sejavali La 

chhlmana Rashipala Tadagi Lachhimana Arjuna Chaudhari Syama Jaiv(b)am 
Karki 


Raimala Jasaita V(B)ora Amar Simga Phadatyala sala Mahara Sake 
1669 Jeshta vadi 9 gurau lishi(khl) tarn Rudradeva Joisi maraphata 
21. h ajar a mukama rajapura kamdaritam Rai Simga ka 
L 22. toi Surnakara 

On the top right marginal side (two lines) 

L 23. Samera Adhikari Id seva Chakari rota ji 

L 24. yadhana ki padi [v(b)adl] chha gada dill ko(ld) v(b)adi r5ta chha kam laga 
On the left marginal side s 
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L 25. yo taripha kamrii 

L 26. kaiii laga leshu (lekhu) yesl 

L 27. rota yeso rajaghau 

L 28. agha bhayo na pachlia kol karl 

L 29. saka tai v(b)ata meharavanagi 

L 30. kari Mala Amritapura ka 

L 31. Sathi Paxvata Chyall DadI 

L 32. ma (Bhesola SatiyaJl Satyall) v(b)isi 

L 33. 43 ^ v(b) agasi jo raja i ga 

L 34. u le tai raja ki mai para 

» 

L 35. tina talaga chhana jo yo 
L 36. bhaga ulata ye bhagi ho 
L 37. i dosari bhaga kara tai 
L 38. ki mai para tina tala 
L 39. ga chhana tai ki mai para 
L 40. gadha chha 

Translation : 

later period. This mark has been 
usually found on several copper 
plates and other archival records of 
the Chandra times. 

On the main face (LI. 1-22) 

Maharajadhiraja Sri Raja Dipa Chan¬ 
dra deva has issued this copper plate 
(grant) in favour of Samer Adhikarl 
(through this charter) Samer Adhikarl 
has been granted the land of Mau (village) 
Amritapura, under Pargana of Boksada 
along with Bhura-damda 23 (adjoining the 
granted land). 


On account of certain obsolete terms, 
faulty construction of sentences as well as 
lack of punctuation marks, the content 
of charter can net be translated word for 
word. Therefore an attempt at free trans¬ 
lation is being made as follows: 

On the top of plate ; 

i. In memory of Sri Badaraja jyu 
(Predecessor king/past king) 

ii. Dagger mark - which seems to be 
a symbol of Chandra rulers of the 
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Samera Adhikari carried him (the land) has been settled. The taxes which 
king) from Ghetl to Tungeswar on his have been exempted are viz. Saraga ko 

dhido, pat ala ki nidhi, gamdeli petcli, kuku- 


back, while the Rohilas were chasing the 
king in order to capture him. He (Samer 
Adhikari) negotiated with the Garhawall 
forces, spied on the Rohilas who had 
captured Almora (Capital of Chandra 
King) and made them (Rohilas) flee from 
Almora. He (Samer Adhikari) was also in¬ 
strumental in establishing our (Kumauni 
king’s) friendship with Paide Khan. Biji 
Rautela wanted to become the king of 
Kumaun and as such he went to Garhwal 
in order to seek the kelp pf Garhwal 
king. Samer Adhikari captured and exe¬ 
cuted him. He also massacred the Rohilas 
in the Ghata (valley/way). He advised 
(Kumauni king’s) to pay homage to the 
king Emperor (Delhi) and arranged to 
pay tribute (i.e. provisions) to the king 
Emperor. Whereas the demand from the 
king Emperor was 21 lakhs for the posses¬ 
sion of the Mala region (tarai Bhabar area 
°f Kumaun), he (Samer Adhikari) settled 
the amount for only 2 lakhs with the help 
of Firasta Khan Khoja. Thus he got the 
right over the Mala region. 

He (Samera) himself discharged the 
duties of Mera Kathaita. 24 Our (Kumauni) 
subject conspired against us (the king); 
(Samera Adhikari) cautioned us (the 
king) and remained extremely loyal to the 
crown. For all these deeds, this land 
grant (granted to Samera Adhikari) has 
been exempted from all taxes and all the 
disputes (if any relating to this granted 


rayalo, bajdara, bajaniya and bakhariya. 

The progeny of Sri Dipa Chan- 
dra(king) will let enjoy (and) the progeny 
of Samera Adhikari will continue to en¬ 
joy (the grant). Whosoever king in fu¬ 
ture will confiscate this (granted) land 
shall suffer thousands of curses (im¬ 
precations) from Badarajajyu (deceased 
king i.e. predecessor of then present 
king). The witnesses (of grant) are 
... Sri Kisna Simga Gusai, Sri Gaje 
Simga Gusai, Har Sunga, Lachh mi Simga 
Gusai, bagashi Sibadeva Joisi, Vajira 
Sibadeva Joisi, Anup Simga _ Tadagi, 
Bala Bhadra, Ramakanta, Kisnadeva, 
Ram Bhadra Joisi, Lai am am Chaud- 
han, Jaimai, Hlml Bhandarl^ Bira Simga 
Sejavall, Lachhlmana Rakhipal Tadagi, 
Luchhlman Arjun Chaudhan, Shyama 
Jaibama KarkI, Ralmala Jasaita B5ra, 
Amar Simga Phadatyala and Sala Ma* 
hara. 

The charter has been issued on the 
9th. day of the dark half of the month 
Jyestha of Saka Year 1669. It has been 
issued from Rajpnra (Almora) through 
court (of the king)._ It has been written 
by Rudradeva JoshI and the scribe was 
Ral Singh Sunrakara. 

On the top right marginal side (two 
lines s LI. 23-24) 
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For the services rendered by Samer 
Adhikari he has been granted this big land 
grant (biggest grant of those days in the 
Chandra Kingdom). 

On the left marginal side : 

(LI. 25-40) 

Both the things, the “Rajaghau” 25 
done by Samer Adhikari and the « Rota” 
granted to him, are so important which 
had never been done and will never be 
performed by others. King could not re- 
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ciprocate the same by mere writing. For 
this very Sam era Adhikari has been grant- 
ted 60 Bisis 26 land in Mala Amritpur (i.e. 
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in the hills which includes the villages 
viz. Chayali , Dadima Bhainsle and Satiyali 
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Negi, Vidyadhar S. - “Kalyana Chandra ka Athaguli Tamrapatra” (in) Hindi) communicated in Bulletin 
of Museum and Archaeology, Lucknow and the text of the charter under study itself reveals this fact. 

Rota is similar to the “rakata-pata” or ‘ “rakta-manya” described by D. C. Sirkar. He states that it is 
an endowment of rent free land for the support of the descendants of warriors killed in battle {.Indian 
Epigraphical Glossary- p 275, Motilal Banarasidas, New Delhi 1966). But in the context of Kumauni 
inscriptions it is noteworthy that was granted for both, one who killed in the battle or one who fought 
on the cost of his life. Besides this, it was also granted, for any other important service rendered to 
the state or king. “Rota” was a prestigeous grant in the Chandra’s time (Negi, Vidyadhar-Ivumaun ka 
Samajika evm Arthika Itihasa, pp 290 & 210, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis; K.U. Nainital 1988. 

Text - line - 5 to 11 

Ibid - line - 3-4 

Ibid - line - 3-4 k 6-9 

Ibid - line - 5-6 

Ibid - line - 6-7 

Atkinson E.T. - Op.cit. p-588 

Text line - 7-8 ‘ 

Ibid 

Dhura-damda” is a land which is not cultivable but it yields wood and grass and it can be used as a 
pasture land. (Paliwal N.D. -)Kumauni Hindi Sabda Kosh - pp 150 & 188. Delhi 1985; Rubali K.D. - 
Kumauni Hindi Vyutpatti Kosha pp-325 k 360, Granthayan, ALigarh 1983) 

Since the king was fleeing and he had no attandants with him. So Samera Adhikari discharged the 
duties of Mera k Kathait, who probably arranged the GangajaJl (holi water) for the royal worship. 

"Rajaghau” means a gallant deed for the State service. 

"RisI” is a unit used for measuring the land. In the Chandra times it was used frequently. 

1 Bisi’ = 20 Nall (Negi Didhyadhar- 1988- op.cit. pp. 304 k 307) and 1 Nall=240 Sq. Yards (Stowell, 
V.A. - A Mannual of the Land Tenures of the Kumaon Division - preface; Allahabad 1966) 
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10. ABAHALLI STONE INSCRIPTION OF SAKA 1190 


The following stone inscription from 
the village Adahalli belongs to the Saka 
year 1190 (corresponding to 1268 A.D.) 
and falls in the reign period of Yadava 
Mahadeva of Devagiri. The village Ada¬ 
halli is 16 Km. from Athani in the Athani 
Taluka of Belganm District and has been 
referred to in an earlier inscription of Bal- 
ligeri (village in the same taluka) dated 
1151 A.D. as follows : 

/ _ 

"... Sri-Parsva-devargge samasta-sadguna- 
$amavitan= enisida Adahalliya muliga Rdya- 
gavurhda .. magam=Balagavurhda ...” 

(Vide line 77 from my estampage no¬ 
ticed in A.R.S.I.E., 1953-54, No. 175) 

However, this is the first and sofar the 
only stone inscription found in this village 
which was copied by me. It is fixed in the 
eastern wall of the recently constructed 
Hanuman Temple, which faces South. 

J. The Date and the Regnal year 

Though the record does not specify 
the Saka year it gives the regnal year of 
Mahadeva and the cyclic year as Vibhava 
Samvatsara with further details as Kartika 
Bahula Amavase, Somavara which corre- 

i 

sponds to Saka 1190 and 5th November 
(f.d.t.21) 1268 A.D. Since the numerical 


A.R. Kulakami 

figure of the regnal year engraved on the 
record is damaged it cannot be made out. 
Any attempt to read a figure there will be 
a hunch. 

The Yadava king Mahadeva’s reign 
period has been taken as commencing 
from 1361 A.D. on the basis of his Kale- 
gaon copper plate grant made on “atmanah 
pattabandhasamaye [E.I., XXXII, p.34]. 
That Krishna/Kannara, the brother of 
Mahadeva continued to rule till 1261 A.D. 
is found from the Belgaum inscription of 
Saka 1184, Durmati Samvatsara [K.I., II, 
No. 40] while the latest date observed for 
Kannara is May 1261 A.D. and Mahadeva 
ascended the throne on the 29th August of 
that year. If this is to be used as the basis 
for estimating the lost regnal year figure of 
the record, it would be the 7th year. But 
as Dr. Ritti notes “curiously enough in¬ 
scriptions do not count his (Mahadeva’s) 
regnal years from this date .... The phe¬ 
nomenon of the majority of his records 
counting the regnal year from 1260 A.D. 
when Kannara was still on throne, is to 
be explained by the fact that he was by 
that time closely associated with the gov¬ 
ernance of the kingdom”. [The Seunas, p. 
154]. That there was a conjoint rule of 
Kannara and Mahadeva which probably 
began in Saka 1182 (i.e., 1260 A.D.) can 
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be made and from a record from Nidoni 
which refers to : 

“ Kannaradeva-mahadeva-vijaya-rajya .... 

etc” [A.R.S.I.E., 1933-35, Book No. 185] 

In any case since the regnal year in 
our Arhalli record cannot be made out, it 
unfortunately fails to provide us any in¬ 
dependent evidence on the regnal year. 


2. The Record 

The Arhalli record is in the medieval 
Kannada language and script. While the 
top of the slab exhibits the usual Shiv- 
alinga, the cow and calf, the devotee, the 
sun and moon and a dagger, it also ex¬ 
hibits an engravement of counch shell on 
the left side at the beginning of the write 
up. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 

u 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


The following is the text as read by me: 

Namastumga-siraschumbi 

Chamdra-chamara-charave trailokya - 

nagar-arambhah 1 -mula-stambhaya-sam - 

bhave - [1 - *] Svasti samasta-pra[sa]sti-sahita[rh] 

/ _ 

Srimatu Yadava-Narayana-bhu - 
ja=bala-praudha-pratapa-chakravarti Sri Maha - 
deva-vijaya-rajyddayada Vibhava-Sarhvatsa - 
rada Kartika ba Amavase Somavara - 
dalli Srimatu sarvadhikari Sovidevana nil's, 
radirh Srimatu sumkadhikari Kalyaya [Kalayya] A - 
dahali Kohali Hadalige erhb-i muru-stha - 
lada prabhu-mula-mukyavadhi yarhtu-hittu [A] [ha*] 
prabhu-mauyada samakshadalli a kalayyamu a pu - 
nya-dinadali Adahal-baliya aravattokkalige 
a mula-stha\ada bahiva-simeyam dhara-pu - 

rvakarh madi bittanutanu - Yimt=idharmavanu kidi - 

sidavanu nadimge ha\i brati (brati) gamdakanu Marhga 

la maha-sri sri sri - Sva-dattam(ttam) para-dattam (ttam) va yyo(yd) 

hareti vasurhdhara[rh] shashtir-varsha-sahasrani vi - 
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20 shtayarh jayate krimifh] - [2 - *] 

Opening with the usual verse salut¬ 
ing shambhu the record refers to the Ya- 
dava king Mahadeva’s regnal year and the 
date as discussed above. It states that the 
Sumkadhikari - the tax official, Kalayya, 
at the orders of the Sarvadhikari or the 
governor Sovideva, on that auspicious 
day (somavati Amavase) relinquished 
by pouring water (Dharapurvakam) the 
outer boundary area of Moola sthala i.e., 
Adah alii to the nearby (Baliya) Aravat- 
tokkalu i.e., a settlement of 60 families. 
The relinquishment was done on the pres¬ 
ence of the Prabhus of Adahali, Kohali 
and Hadalige Entu Hittu i.e., officials of 
the village community - the Ayagars or 
Balulldars. The record ends with impre¬ 
catory statements. 

3. Discussion 

This settlement of Aravattokkaiu is 
the present Adalhatti - a vadi or ham¬ 
let of Adah alii adjoining all the 3 vil¬ 
lages named in the record. That the re¬ 
linquishment of land area had the consent 
of the three adjoining village communities 
is evinced by the presence of the Prab¬ 
hus and entu hittu of the villages. That 
the government took legal note of the new 
settlement of Aravattokkaiu and delim¬ 
ited the boundary of the old parent vil¬ 
lage (moola sthana) Adahalli in favour of 
the new liatti or hamlet is evinced by the 


fact that the governor ordered and the tax 
official executed it. While the ancient vil¬ 
lages have been pictured as self-sufficient, 
self-governing ‘Republican’ (Charles Met¬ 
calf) communities their territorial integra¬ 
tion was achieved through rulers and the 
land revenue system The need for such in¬ 
tegration was political as the state needed 
resources to maintain itself. This further 
explains the specific mention of the gov¬ 
ernor and the tax official. 

But the record does not tell us any¬ 
thing about who these Aravattokkaiu 
were - whether they originally belonged to 
Adahalli or the other two villages or were 
a migrant lot from elsewhere. But cer¬ 
tainly they were not Brahmins as Brah¬ 
mins are not known to settle in the vadis 
they mostly settled in the Kasba villages. 
Further these Aravattokkaiu should not 
be confused with the brahmin group with 
a territorial name 60/64 okkulu like Shiv- 
alliyavaru, Haigaru, mulukanadu Kamme, 
Kobaru, etc., etc. While there is no evi¬ 
dence of any Brahmin family ever resided 
in Adalhatti, Tirula Brahmins are found 
to stay since long in the moola sthala 
Adahalli and still continue to engage in 
agriculture, particularly betel vine culti¬ 
vation. But Tigula Brahmins are not 60 
okkalu Brahmins. 

As an olsiter dicta to this discussion on 
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our inscription may refer to the archievaJ 
records at the Mandal (Purohit Duftur) 
stating that the village Adahalli together 
with village Basargi (Basurige of Balligeri 
inscription) now in Jatn Jal Sangli dis¬ 
trict) was granted in inam to the temple of 
Ramesvara of the regime of Madhavarao 
Pesheve in 1762 A.D. The administrators 
of these two villages were the Mohasis of 
Ramatirth, who are Deshartha brahmins. 

All the 3 villages referred to in the 


inscriptions are fully identified as mod¬ 
em Adahalli, Kohalli and Yele hadalagi in 
the Athani Jal. of Bclgaum district and 
lie on the old Kagwad-Bijapur Road run¬ 
ning north by east of Athani. Hadalagi, 
now known as Yele hadalagi gets inscrip- 
tional notice for the first time through our 
inscription!. According to earlier inscrip¬ 
tions all the other villages belonged to a 
Kampana or sub-division known as Urn- 
baravani belonging to Ranambode 300. 













11. DAMAMITRA OF ERICH AND MUSANAGAR BRICK 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Erich is situated on right bank of 
the river Betwa (Vetravatl) in tehsil 
Garautha, district Jhansi in Bundelkhand 
region of Uttar Pradesh. We have found a 
brick inscription in Brahmi script. There 
are ten copies of this inscription which de¬ 
note that these bricks are square in shape. 
It measures 27 x 27 x 10cm. and the in¬ 
scription is engraved on one side of the 
bricks. 

It follows as- 

Rano Bambakis a Damamitasa Pondarika 1 

Though it is undated, yet on the ba¬ 
sis of palaeography it can be placed in first 
centuary B.C. After the word ‘pondarika’, 
there is a symbol of lotus which indi¬ 
cates that the inscription is complete in 
itself. The first word ‘Rano’ clearly indi¬ 
cates that Damamitra was a king and he 
was the member of Baimbika family about 
which we know from the word ‘Bambak- 
isa’ in the inscription. On the basis of 
the inscription we know that Damamitra 
had performed a ‘Pondarika Yajna’ in first 
century B.C. and it is first archaeological 
evidence about this type of Yajna in such 
early period. Visnuvardhana 2 is known to 
perform Pondarika Yajna in 4th century 


Omprakash Lai Srivastava 

A.D. 

Further an inscription engraved on 
a square brick (47x47x8.5cm) has been 
found from Musanagar on left bank of the 
river Yamuna in tehsil Ghatampur, dis¬ 
trict Kanpur, U.P. Now it is preserved in 
the department of Ancient Indian History, 
culture & Archaeology, Banaras Hindu 
University, Varanasi. It is also undated, 
but on palaeographical ground, it can be 
attibuted to 1st. century B.C. There is a 
symbol of lotus of four petals at the end 
as in Erich inscription. If follows as- 

(Bam) bake Asvavatayaniputasa Damamitasa 3 
Asvamedha. 4 

Thus, both the inscriptions are in 
the same shape with same symbols 
and of the same period. The issues 
of these inscriptions are of the same 
name. Therefore, -there is no doubt that 
Damamitra was one and the same per¬ 
son of both inscriptions. Musanagar in¬ 
scription also informs about this Baim¬ 
bika family. Damamitra is stated with 
his mother’s name as Asvavatayaniputas 
but the name of his father is unknown. 
He performed Asvamedha Yajna. Thus, 
Damamitra was the first person who per- 
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formed two types of Yajnas-Pondarika 
and Asvamedha, in such early period. 
Here, it is further worth noting that Ay- 
odhya inscription of Dhanadeva 1 2 * * 5 informs 
that Senapati Pusyamitra performed two 
Asvamedhas (Dvirasvamedha Yajinah 
Senapatih Pusyamitrasya). Damamitra is 
credited not for two Asvamedhas but at 
least for two types of Yajnas-Pondarika 
as well as Asvamedha also. Probably 
some information about other Yajhas by 
Damamitra may come to light in future. 
The Brick inscription from Erich con¬ 
taining the legend - ‘SarvamedhayaJinah 6 
would have been issued in reference of 
Damamitra. Therefore, we should wait 
for further information about Damamitra 
and his family. 

Further it is notable that Musanagar 

not established as a capital but 
Ench was such in the position. Three 
new dynasties and six kings (Muga- 
mukha ’ Damamitra, Satanlka, Aditami- 
tra, Mulamitra and Asadhamitra) have 
come to light from Erich. 7 Therefore we 
can easily say that Erich was the capital 


and Musanagar was his next centre or at 
least on the northern border of the king¬ 
dom. 

Thus, these are the epigraphic evi¬ 
dences of the rule of Baimbika family. 
Agnimitra, son of Senapati Pusyamaitra, 
ruling at Vidisa, called himself as a Baim¬ 
bika in Malavikagnimitrarh of Kalidasa. 8 In 
the light of these references we can say 
that there may be relation between them, 
because in the list of Agnimitra’s succes¬ 
sors which is given by Puranas, there is no 
mention of Dam amitra and other rulers of 
Erich. It is important that after the de¬ 
cline of Vidisa, Erich flourished as a capi¬ 
tal and the kings of Erich continued from 
C. 2nd. century B.C. to C. 2nd. century 
A.D., but there is no information after 
Bhagavata or Bhagabhadra in 2nd. cen¬ 
tury B.C. at Vidisa and it is more impor¬ 
tant that Bhagabhadra was not the mem¬ 
ber of the family of Agnimitra. 9 There¬ 
fore, Damamitra is very important for the 
history of the region in the reference of 
Erich and Musanagar brick inscriptions. 


1. Srivastava, O.P.L : Archaeology of Erich: Discovery of New Dynasties p. 7 

2. Fleet, J.F. : Kritau Pundarlke..., Vijayagarh Inscription of Visnu- 

vardhana, Bharitiya Abhilekh Sarhgraha (Hindi), p. 314 


3. Pathak, V.S. 

4. Mishra, T.N. 


: reads ‘Devimitra ’ in Annals of Bhandarakar Oriental 

Research Institute, Vol. XL P. 218 

: reads the inscription ...Ke Asva(mitasa) Devamitasa 

Asvamedha’ in Prachlna Bharatiya Inton Ka Eka 
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Adhyayana, P. 103 

5. Sircar, D.C. : Select Inscriptions, P. 96 

6. Srivastava, O.P.L. : Ibid, P. 13 

7. Ibid, : P. 3 

8. Dakshinyaihnam 
Bimbosthi Baimbikanam 

Kulavrataiii. : Malavikagnimitram, Chapter-IV 

9. Verma, T.P. : Purabliilekah Chayanika (Part I), P. 109 
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12. NEW INSCRIPTION OF VASTUPALA : PATAN 


This inscription engraved on a pil¬ 
lar of black basalt, was found during the 
foundation work of tourist complex un¬ 
der eastern embankmnt of Sahasralinga 
Tank which is hundred metre away from 
the famous Rani-Ki-Vav at Patan, Dist. 
Mehsana of North Gujarat. 1 The pillar 
(1.5mt. height) is octagonal at bottom 
followed by sixteen sides and terminating 
with circular section. The circular section 
is ornamented with bell and chain in motif 
and an octagonal band with lozenge mo¬ 
tifs. The inscription is engraved on one 
face of the octagonal part of the pillar. 

The writing cover a space of about 
cm. by 7 cm. It has beautifully en¬ 
graved four lines and is in excellent state 
of Preservation. The size of th letter is 
wim. The characters are Jaina Na- 
gaT1 and language is Sanskrit. The in- 
crip t ion commences directly with date 
without cus t°mary introductory verse. 

e date is mentioned as year 1284 but 
amivatsara is not given. The inscrip¬ 
tion refers to Vastupala as son of Asaraja 
and Kumardevi of Pragavata Gotra , resid¬ 
ing at town Srimatpattan. Vastupala is 
attributed as ‘Samghapati’ and ‘maham’ 
which stands for Mahanta. 

TRANSLATION 


In the year 1284, at Srimatpattan 


Vilas Jadhav 

resided Sri Vastupala son of Asaraja and 
Kumardevi of Pragavata family and was 
titled as Samghapati and Maham. 

The inscription is in prose and the full 
stops are given in the second, third and 
fourth line. The vowel ‘e’ is shown by 
vertical stroke in front of the word Sa in 
verse. The vowwel ‘i’ in word Sri is writ¬ 
ten in two types. In the first line it has 
been shown with a vertical stroke, where¬ 
as in the second, third and fourth line it 
is connected to the vertical stroke. 

Vastupala of the present inscription is 
none other than the famous Mahamatya 
of Virdhavala of Waghela dynasty. In¬ 
scriptions of Vastupala and Tejpala are 
generally dated in Vikram Sam vat as 
Nrpa vikram, Srismat and Samta 2 But in 
the inscription under reference the year 
1284 is given without referring the era. 
However, its corresponding Christian year 
is 1228 A.D. 

The purpose of the epigraph is to 
record the Vastupala’s stay at Patan in 
year 1284. It is the earliest inscription of 
Vastupaala mentioning the names of his 
father, mother, gotra and his titles. So far 
this is the first dated inscription of Vas¬ 
tupala coming from Anhilvad Patan, 3 the 
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capital of Solanld Kings. Other impor¬ 
tant later inscriptions come from Taranga 
Hills, Mound Abu, Girnar, Dabhoi etc. 4 
which give the details of his family, reli¬ 
gion and public works. 

From the 9th sarga of the Kirtikaaumudi 
of Somesvaraa (after V.S. 1288) it ap¬ 
pears that Vastupala had earned the ti¬ 
tle ‘Samghapati’ by organising and con¬ 
ducting a great pilgrimage to the tirthas 
of satrunjaya (Palitana), Raivataka, (Ju- 
nagadh) and Prabliasa (Somnath). Ac¬ 
cording to Prabandhas 5 , (V.S. 1405), 
Vastupala had made 13 pilgrimages. The 
first was in his childhood with his fa¬ 
ther Asaraaja, who was also titled as 
‘Samghapati’ or leader of the pilgrims’ 
carvan. That was in the year s am vat 
1240-41. After becoming the minister, 
Vastupala led the Samghas and undertook 
the pilgrimaage in the year samvat 1278 
onwards. 6 

He was also attributed with another 
title coded Maham which is an abbrivi- 


ated form of Mahanta. His predecessors 
too, bore these two titles. Apart from 
these, he had 24 other titles. 7 

According to Naranarayananda of 
Vastupala, Sukrtasarhkirtana of Arisimha 
(before V.s. 1287) and Sukrtakikllolini 
of Udayprabhasuri (after V.S. 1277) 
Vastupala has constructed temples, rest 
houses, tanks, well etc. His pious works 
were not limited to only the Jaina religion, 
he also built hospitals, Brahamasalas, 
Mathas, Shiva Temples and even mosques 
as stated in Prabandhakosa of Rajasekhara 
at various places like Taranga Hills, 
Mount Abu, Girnar, Anhilwad, Stamb- 
hatirha, Brugukacha etc. But no pub¬ 
lic works of Vastupala and Tejpala have 
been preserved to this day, except temples 
built/patronised by him at Mount Abu 
and Girnar. This engraved pillar, belong¬ 
ing to a temple now disappeared, testified 
to the fact th at Vastupala built the tem¬ 
ple at Patan also. It is first epigraphic ev¬ 
idence confirming the literary references. 


TEXT 

1. 128 4 Varse Srimat Patan Vasta 

2. Pragvata Cha O Sri Asardja Su 

3. (ta ?) O Sri Kumardevi Kuksisa 
4- Samghapatimah O Sri Vastupalah: 
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NOTES: 

1. At present it is lying in the office of the C.A; A.S.1. Patan. 

2. Jinvijaya, Prachin Jain Lekh Sangraha Part-IL 

3. G.V. Acharya; Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat. 

4. -do- 

5. Rajasekhara, prabandhakosa 

6. Dr. B.J. Sandesara, Literary Circle of Mahamatye Vastupala 

7. Ep. India, Vol. VIII page 200. 










13. TWO COPPERPLATES OF RASHTRAKUTA DURGARAJA 
A RE-EXAMINATION . . 


Two copperplate charters issued by a 
chief named Durgaraja of the Rashtrakuta 
family have been recently edited by 
Dr* S. Subramonia Iyer and N. 
Nanjundaswamy. 1 These plates were ob¬ 
tained from the Directorate of Archaeol¬ 
ogy Government of Maharashtra, Bom¬ 
bay. As the provenance of these records 
is unknown the editors could not offer 
their comments on either the historicity 
of Durgaraja or about the specific branch 
of the Rashtrakutas to which he belonged. 
On the basis of palaeographical resem¬ 
blance of these charters with the Antroli- 
Chharoli grant of Rashtrakuta Karkka, 
they expressed the possibility that “King 
Durgaraja might have ruled over some 
part of the present Gujarat state though 
we hasten to add that our conclusion is 
by no means certain.” A close scrutiny of 
palaeography as well as the exact identifi¬ 
cation of place names mentioned in these 
grants helps us to arrive at certain conclu¬ 
sions about the historicity and the where¬ 
abouts of Durgaraja which, if accepted 
will certainly expand the range of our in* 
formation about the pre-Dantidurga his¬ 
tory of the Imperial Rashtrakutas. 

The importance of these inscriptions 
lies in the fact that they are the earli¬ 
est dated records of the Rashtrakutas 2 . 

O O 

The date mentioned in both these grants 


Dr. H.S. Thosar 

is (Saka) Samvat 597 or AD 675. 
The palaeography is in keeping with 
the date. It is further interesting to 
note that palaeographically these char¬ 
ters are more closer to the Bhindon and 
Khamkhed grants of Rashtrakuta Karkka 
Pratapashila, the grandfather of Dan- 
tidurga, rather than the Antroli-Chharoli 
grant of Rashtrakuta Karkka of Gujarat. 
The Bhindon and Khamkhed grants were 
undated, but on palaeographic considera¬ 
tions have been assigned to the later half 
of the Seventh Century A.D. 3 The dates 
of the records under study belong to the 
same period. It follows that Durgaraja 
of these records was a contemporary of 
Karkka Pratapashila. 

The gifted villages Tarachchhavatika 
Lavanigrama and Pipparika, as well as 
the boundary village Hastigrama were sit¬ 
uated in the Bahali vishaya as per the 
grants. Bahula as a vishaya unit has 
been mentioned in the Bahulawad copper¬ 
plates of Rashtrakuta Govinda HI and in 
the Mundakhede plates of Sendraka Chief 
Jayashakti, who was probably governing 
the adjacent territory of Gujarat and Ma¬ 
harashtra on behalf of the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi - it is mentioned as Bahulapuri. 5 It 
has been identified with Bahai, a large vil¬ 
lage and an ancient site in the Chalisgaon 
taluka of the Jalgaon district in Khandcsh 
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region of Maharashtra. In early Brahmi 
inscriptions it is referred to as Bahada. 6 
Bahali vishaya of the grants of Durgaraja is 
identical with Bahai. This is confirmed by 
phonetical similarity and the exact identi¬ 
fication of most of the villages from Ba¬ 


hali vishaya in the vicinity of Bahai and 
at the same directions as indicated in 
the inscriptions under study. Following is 
the identification of the inscriptional place 
names with their modern equavalents : 


1 . 

Bahali Vishaya-Bahal 

-Tal.Chalisgaon, 

Dist. 

J algaon 

2. 

Tarachchhavatika - Taravade 

-Tal.Chalisgaon, 

Dist. 

Jalgaon 

3. 

Hastigrama - Hatgaon 

-Tal. Chalisgaon, 

Dist. 

Jalgaon 

4. 

Pipparika - Pimprikh 

-Tal.Chalisgaon, 

Dist. 

Jalgaon 

5. 

Lavanigrama - Lon 

-Tal.Chalisgaon, 

Dist. 

Jalgaon 


The Bhindon and Khamkhed grants 
have shown that Aurangabad and Bul- 
dana districts of present day Maharash¬ 
tra state formed the parts of Karkka 
Pratapashila’s territory. Bahai - Chalis- 
gaon region of the Jalgaon district is adje- 
cent to both these districts. So Durgaraja 
might have been a collateral subordinate 
of Rashtrakuta Karkka Pratpashila. The 
Bhindon grant of Pratapashila corrobo¬ 
rates this conjecture because that grant 
was made by Svamiraja who describes 
himself as the servant of Rashtrakuta 
Karkka and the son of Durgaraja. 7 The 
family name of Svamiraja is not men¬ 
tioned in the Bhindon grant, but from 
the repetition of the names like Svamiraja 
or Svamikaraja and Durgaraja in the 
genealogies of different branches of the 
Rashtrakutas and from the tradition 
followed by most of the Rashtrakutas 
of appointing their kins as feudatories 
and officers, it can be presumed that 


Svamiraja also was a Rashtrakuta prince 
and a collateral subordinate of Karkka 
Pratapashila. His father’s name was 
Durgaraja. Considering the contempo¬ 
raneity of all these grants and the con¬ 
tiguity of the territories governed by 
these Rashtrakuta Chiefs, Durgaraja of 
the records under study can be iden¬ 
tified with his namesake and the fa¬ 
ther of Svamiraja of the Bhindon grant. 
Since Svamiraja has been described as 
the i anuchara > of Karkka Pratapashila, 
Rashtrakuta Durgaraja of the records un¬ 
der study also must have been a collat¬ 
eral subordinate of Rashtrakuta Karkka- 
Pratapashila, though he has not men¬ 
tioned the name of his overlord in the 
grants under study. This guess is sup¬ 
ported by another factor of similarity in 
the grants under study and the charters of 
Karkka. The Bhindon plate was issued in 
the presence of Sandhivigrahika Purohita. 
The village grant of Khamkhed plates 
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was made in the presence of Nagamb- 
hatta Pnrohita. Thhe composer of the 
grants under study is Sandhivigrahika 
Nagaditya, who appears to be the same 
person. 

The two charters under study have 
revealed for the first time that besides 
the northern districts of Marathwada and 
the whole of Vidarbha in addition to the 
Baitul district of M.P. the Khandesh re¬ 
gion of Maharashtra was also included 
in the Rashtrakuta kingdom at least for 
some time during the 7th century A.D. 
In the light of this information it seems 
that the dominion of the Rashtrakutas 
was quite extensive even before the as¬ 
sumption of sovereignty by Dantidurga. 
Particularly Karkka-Pr atpashila seems to 
have been responsible for this expansion. 
He is so far the only ancestor of Dan¬ 
tidurga whose charters have been discov¬ 
ered. To the Bhindon and Khamkhed 
plates which were known so far equal 
number of new inscriptions belonging to 
the reign of Karkka-Pratapashila has been 
added by the discovery of these two char¬ 
ters. 

As per the Bhindon plates Karkka- 
Pratapashila was ruling over the Au¬ 
rangabad, Jalna and Parbhani dis¬ 
tricts of Marathwada. 8 His subordi¬ 
nate and nephew Bavanadruhata was 
holding the western part of Vidarbha, 
while Rashtrakuta Nannaraja Yuddha- 
sura ruled over adjoining parts of east¬ 


ern Vidarbha and Madhya Pradesh as per 
the Multal, 10 Tivarkhed 11 and sanglood 12 
grants and now the present grants have 
shown that even the Jalgaon district in 
Khandesh was administered by another 
Rashtrakuta chief named Durgaraja. In 
the light of this evidence the relations 
between the Chalukyas of Vatapi and 
the early Rashtrakutas need to be re¬ 
examined. All these seven copper plates 
of the early Rashtrakutas belong to the 
later half of the seventh and the first 
half of the eighth century. During this 
period five kings of the Chalukya dy¬ 
nasty ruled at Vatpi viz. Vikramaditya-I, 
Vinayaditya, Vijayaditya, Vikramaditya- 
II and Kirtivarman-II. In none of the 
Rashtrakuta grants the name of the 
Chalukyas occurs as the overlords of the 

Rashtrakutas. In the same way not a 
• • 

single grant issued by these Chalukya 
kings was found in the area covered by 
the findspots of the Rashtrakuta grants 
referred to above. At least in two 
grants Rashtrakuta Karkka-Pratpashila 
has been described as the overlord of 
other Rashtrakuta chiefs. 13 It follows that 
the region between the Narmada and Go¬ 
davari (excluding south Gujarat) was gov¬ 
erned by different branches of the early 
Rashtrakutas independently in which the 
family of Dantidurga was the chief. It 
would therefore not be wrong to presume 
that at least from the middle of the sev¬ 
enth century A.D. the Rashtrakutas were 
not the feudatories of the Chalukyas of 
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Vatapi, but independent rulers of North¬ 
ern Deccan. This explains their defi¬ 
ant attitude towards the Chalukyas, such 
as the invasion of the Chalukya territory 
by Govinda-I H , the occupation of south¬ 
ern Gujarat by Rashtrakuta Vajrata 15 and 
the kidnapping of the Chalukya princess 
Bhavanaga by Karkka Pratapashila’s son 
Indra. 16 

The Dashavatara cave inscription at 
Ellora 17 mentions the longest genealogy of 
the ancestors of Dantidurga which is as 
under : 

Dantivarman 

I 

Govindaraja 

I 

Karkkarja 

I 

Indraraja 

I 

D antidurgaraja 

It shows that the ancestors of Dan¬ 
tidurga were ruling in this area at least 
a century prior to his date. Out of 
them Karkka-Pratapashila is the only 
Rashtrakuta king whose inscriptions have 
been discovered. His father Govinda 
has been indentified with his namesake 
mentioned in the Aihole inscription of 
Pulakesin-II. If it is so Dantivarman might 
have been the contemporary of Chalukya 
Pulakesi-I. It means that the ancestors of 
Dantidurga were ruling in northern Ma¬ 
harashtra right since the begining of the 
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Chalukya regime. If we take into account 
the information contained in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Chalukyas of Kalyana about 
the defeat of Rashtrakuta Indra, the 
son of Rashtrakuta Krishna by Chalukya 
Jayasimha; the progenitor of the house of 
the Chalukyas of Vatapi, the occupation 

to- 

of this region by the Rashtrakutas even 
goes to the pre-Chalukya period. 19 

Dr. K.V. Ramesh has rightly ac¬ 
cepted the conflict between Rashtrakuta 
Indra and Chalukya Jayasimha as a his¬ 
torical fact. 20 The conflict had taken place 
some where on the route connecting Gu¬ 
jarat with Karnataka. The route passed 
through Khandesh and Ellora, where the 
ancestors of Dantidurga were ruling. If 
Indra ruled in the same region he will 
have to be treated as the ancestor of Dan¬ 
tivarman. It is not impossible because 
Dantidurga had mentioned Karkka as the 
founder of the Rashtrakuta familv in his 
Ellora grant which is his earliest 21 record. 
The genealogy of his Samangadh grant 
starts from Govinda-1 whereas the names 
of Dantivarman and Indra-Prachhakaraja 
appear only in the Dashavatara cave in¬ 
scription which was probably the last and 
unfinished inscription of his reign. 23 It 
shows that the list of the ancestors of Dan¬ 
tidurga went on lengthening with his en¬ 
hancing prestige. Had he lived for some 
more time, names of even the ancestors of 
Dantivarman would have been included in 
his official genealogy. Krishna and Indra 
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of the inscriptions of the Later Chalukyas 
can thus be treated as the ancestors of 
Dantivarman. 

It is probably due to this reminescence 
that in some of the charters of the Im¬ 
perial Rashtrakutas their origin has been 
traced from Yadva Krishna. 24 The evi¬ 
dence was dismissed by Altekar as a mere 
imagination as it appears in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the successors of Dantidurga. 25 
But when the accounts of the royal char¬ 
ters of the Chalukyas of Kalyana are be¬ 
ing proved to be more authentic than the 
inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Vatpi 26 , 
how can the evidence occuring in the in¬ 
scriptions of Rashtrakuta Govinda III and 
Krishna III be dismissed; particularly in 
the light of the evidence quoted above 
• The frequent occurrence of the names 
of Krishna and Indra in the genealogy 
of the Imperial Rashtrakutas strength¬ 
ens this conjecture. Chalukya Jayasimha 
who defeated Rashtrakuta Indra flour¬ 
ished in the first quarter of the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D. 2 ? Krishna therefore will have to 
be assigned a date at about 500 A.D. If it 
is so the early Rashtrakutas will have to 
be regarded among the immediate succes¬ 
sors of the Vakatakas. Interestingly the 
area covered by the findspots of the seven 
Rashtrakuta charters referred to above 
formed the part of the kingdoms of the 
two branches of the Vakatakas. So far 
we have very meagre information about 
the early Rshtrakuta kings. Their history 


can be reconstructed as under with the 
help of fresh epigraphic data. 

Rshtrakuta Krishna and his son Indra 
The names of these two kings are men¬ 
tioned only in the inscriptions of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana in which Krishna’s 
name occurs simply as the father of 
Indra. 28 Krishna was probably a subordi¬ 
nate chief under the Vakatakas or their 
immediate successors and seems to have 
carved out a small kingdom in the Ellora- 
Aurangabad region during the chaotic 
condition following the dismemberment 
of the Vakataka kingdom. Since In¬ 
dra was a contemporary of Chalukya 
Jayasimha who flourished at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century A.D., Krishna’s 
date will have to be fixed in the later 
half of the fifth century. In this re¬ 
spect a reference to king Akalavarsha oc¬ 
curring in the Merkara grant dated 466 
A.D. of a Ganga king of Mysore is im¬ 
portant. Since Akalavarshha was an ep¬ 
ithet of Rashtrakuta Krishna-I, II and 
III, Lewis Rice opined that Akalavarsha 
might have been a Rashtrakuta king. 
Considering the chronological contempo¬ 
raneity and the tradition of naming de¬ 
scendants after the names and epithets of 
ancestors which was so common among 
the Rashtrakutas, such a possibility can 
not be totally ruled out. Fleet has at¬ 
tributed the coins known as Krishnaraja 
riipyaka to this Rashtrakuta Krishna in¬ 
stead of Kalachuri Krishnaraja 29 whose 
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status as a king is doubtful. 

Indra appears to have consolidated 
his position by conquering neighbour¬ 
ing territories. The inscriptions of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana describe him as a 
great warrior whose army consisted of 800 
elephants and who had waged at least 105 
wars against his enemies. 30 Even keeping 
an allowance for exagaration it must be 
admitted that he was the first formidable 
Rashtrakuta king, because the informa¬ 
tion about him comes from the enemy’s 
records. He seems to have been respon¬ 
sible for the expansion of the kingdom 
into Khandesh and Vidarbha. At the end 
of his reign he seems to have been de¬ 
feated by the invading army of Chalukya 
Jayasimha as mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. 

Dantivarman of the Ellora-Dashavatara 
cave inscription was probably Indra’s suc¬ 
cessor. He seems to have managed to keep 
his kingdom intact by temporarily ac¬ 
cepting the overlordship of Chalukya Pu- 
lakesi-I. Dantivarman’s son and successor 
Xndra-Prachchhakaraja appears to have 
continued his father’s policy. By assist- 
ing the Chalukyas in expanding their ter¬ 
ritory he strengthened his position more 
and more. The Chalukyas started an 
aggressive policy from Kirtivarman-I and 
rapidly expanded their kingdom to all di¬ 
rections. The coastal region of Konkan 
was under continuous naval attacks right 
from Kirtivarman to Pulakesi-H. The lat¬ 


ter had bestowed the title ‘ Vishamasid- 
dhi ’ upon his brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana for his distinct valour in land 
as well as naval battles. 31 Interestingly 
the Ellora Dashavatara inscription eu¬ 
logises Indra as ‘ Vishamamahipati ’ 32 The 
Aihole inscription of Pulakesi-II specif¬ 
ically records the meritorious services 
of the family of Govinda towards the 
Chalukyas. 33 It is therefore quite possi¬ 
ble that Indra assisted Kirtivarman-I in 
his naval expedition against the Mau- 
ryas of Konkan and obtained the ti¬ 
tle of ‘ Vishamamahipati ’. In the San- 

jan copperplate grant of Rashtrakuta 
Amoghavarsha-I, Indra is described by his 
epithet 1 Prachchhakardja\ 34 So far no at¬ 
tempt has been made to realise the signif¬ 
icance of this epithet. ‘Prachchhakaraja 
Indra’ looks similar to the names and 
epithets such as ‘Vatsaraja Udayana’ or 
‘Angaraja Karna’ indicating the sphere 
of their jurisdiction. Prachclihaka or 
Prachchhaka is the inscriptional name of 
the present town of Prakasha in the Dhu- 
lia district of Khanrdesh. 35 The association 
of this geographical name with Indra sug¬ 
gests his jurisdiction over Khandesh re¬ 
gion. It seems that Indra regained the 
Khandesh region from the Chalukyas by 
obliging them in the expansion of their do¬ 
minion, which his ancestral namesake had 
lost. 

Interestingly the two charters of Dur- 
garaja referred to above reveal the rule 
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of the Rashtrakutas over Kliandesh as 
seen above. Durgaraja’s father’s name 
has been mentioned as Bappa. The lat¬ 
ter might have been a son or descendant of 
Indra and inherited the territory of Khan- 
desh where he was succeeded by his son 
Durgaraja of the grants under study. In- 
dra’s another son Govinda and his descen¬ 
dants appear to have continued to rule in 
the Ellora Aurangabad region. 

Rashtrakuta Govinda-I:- Govinda was the 
first prominent Icing among the early 
Rashtrakutas. He was probably the con¬ 
temporary of Mangalesha and Pulakesi- 
II. The identification of Govinda-who ac¬ 
cording to the Aihole inscription along 
with Appayika had invaded the Chalukya 
kingdom from the north of the Bhima; 
with Rashtrakuta Govinda-I is now an 
established fact. 36 Dr. K.V. Ramesh 
has rightly suggested that Appayika was 
probably the son of Mangalesha. 37 It 
seems that during the civil war between 
Pulakesi-II and Mangalesha, Govinda 
supported the latter as he was the rul¬ 
ing king. After the death of Mangale¬ 
sha his son Appayika seems to have made 
an unsuccessful bid to capture Vatapi 
with the backing of Rashtrakuta Govinda. 
As described in the Aihole inscription, 
Appayika lost his life in this skirmish 
and Govinda was pardoned by Pulakesi- 
II, considering the earlier services of his 
family to the Chalukyas. 

After the conflict between Chalukya 


Jayasimha and Rashtrakuta Indra re¬ 
ferred to above, the war between Pulakesi- 
II and Govinda-I was the first rupture 
between the Chalukyas of Vatapi and 
the Early Rashtrakutas. In this cam¬ 
paign Govinda had to suffer a defeat; 
but it gives us an idea of the fact that 
the early Rashtrakutas had not forgotten 
their humiliation caused by the Chalukyas 
which continued to be the main cause 
of future outbreaks. For the time be¬ 
ing Govinda appears to have patched 
his differences with Pulakesi-II. Pulakesi 
checked Harshavardhana beyond the Nar¬ 
mada. We have no definite proof about 
Govinda’s role in this venture. But since 
the Rashtrakutas were ruling in the ter¬ 
ritory immediately to the south of Nar¬ 
mada, their assistance must have proved 
to be decisive in this conflict. It seems 
that at least till the end of Pulakesi’s reign 
the Rashtrakutas ruled their territory as 
the subordinates of the Chalukyas. 

Govinda’s son and successor Karkka 
Pratapashila was the most formidable 
king among the early Rashtrakutas. This 
is borne by the fact that he is the 
only king among the early Rashtrakutas 
whose charters have been discovered so 
far. These charters were actually issued 
by the subordinates of Karkka in which 
the latter is described as their overlord. 
This indicates that Karkka was ruling as 
a sovereign king. The political situation 
in the Deccan was in his favour. Fol- 
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lowing the occupation of Vatapi by the 
Pallavas and the resultant death of Pu- 
lakesi-II, the Chalukya power itself was 
eclipsed for 13 years. The sons of Pu- 
lakesi had taken refuge elsewhere. Conse¬ 
quently there was nobody to question the 
authority of the Rashtrakutas in North¬ 
ern Deccan. All the seven copperplates 
of the early Rashtrakutas referred to 
above belong to this period. Rashtrakuta 
Durgaraja was ruling in East Khan- 
desh, Karkka Pratapashila in the adjoin¬ 
ing parts of Marathwada and Vidarbha; 
Davanadruhata was in charge of West¬ 
ern Vidarbha and Nannaraja Yuddhasura 
administered the adjoining parts of Vi¬ 
darbha and Madhya Pradesh. In none 
of these charters there is any reference to 
the Chalukya overlords. This shows that 
Northern Deccan had slipped away out 
of the control of the Chalukyas with the 
d^ath of Pulakesi-II which his successors 
could not recover completely. In South¬ 
ern Gujarat where Chalukya Dharashraya 
Jayasimha and his sons were ruling, the 
Rashtrakutas made several attempts to 
destabilise the Chalukya power. Vajrata 
or Vijjada who had captured Lata for 
some time during the reign of Vinayaditya 
was a Rashtrakuta prince according to 
an inscription at Ajanta. 38 He probably 
belonged to the Malwa branch of the 
Rashtrakutas which had migrated from 
the Deccan. 39 Following that incident 
Rashtrakuta Indra, the father of Dan¬ 
tidurga raided the Svayamvara Mandapa at 


Khetaka in Southern Gujarat and kid¬ 
napped the bride Bhavanaga, the daugh¬ 
ter of Chalukya Mangalarasa. 40 The over¬ 
throw of the Chalukyas of Vatapi by Dan- 
tidurga was thus a formality for which 
the favourable background was prepared 
by the ancestors of Dantidurga which was 
initiated by Karkka Pratapashila. 

ORIGINAL HOME OF THE RASHTRAKU¬ 
TAS : On the basis of the epithets of 
Amoghavarsha-I as ‘ Lattalurapuravaradhisvara 
Fleet and Altekar took Lattalura or 
Latur, a district headquarters in Ma¬ 
harashtra, as the original home-town 
of the Rashtrakutas. 41 As a matter of 
fact this epithet was associated with 
only Amoghavarsha who flourished in the 
nineth century A.D. The seven copper¬ 
plates of the early Rashtrakuta kings re¬ 
ferred to above come from Northern Ma¬ 
harashtra. The Bhindon and Khamkhed 
plates of Karkka Pratapashila who was 
the direct ancestor of Amoghavarsha and 
Dantidurga come from the Aurangabad- 
Buldana region of Maharashtra. Even 
Altekar himself had stated that the an¬ 
cestors of Dantidurga were ruling in the 
vicinity of Ellora. 42 It is therefore totally 
untenable to presume Latur as the orig¬ 
inal home of the Rashtrakutas. On the 
contrary fresh epigraphic data clearly in¬ 
dicates that Ellora was not only the royal 
seat of the early Rashtrakuta kings, but 
it was the original home town of the Im¬ 
perial Rashtrakutas. Following evidences 
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corroborate this presumption : 

1. The Ellora charter of Dantidurga 
which was his earliest document; 
was issued from Elapura i.e. Ellora 
district Aurangabad. In the grant 
portion of this charter he specifi¬ 
cally records that he had perma¬ 
nently settled at Elapura 43 (Elapura 
vyavastlrita) . 

2. The Dashavatara cave inscription 
at Ellora, which was probably the 
latest inscription of Dantidurga, 
also suggests the same thing. In 
this inscription it is stated that a 
Gurjara king had come to see him 
there (at Ellora) 44 . It shows that 
Dantidurga was staying at Ellora. 
So it is certain that at least during 
the reign of Dantidurga Ellora was 
his royal seat. 

3. Krishna’s association with El¬ 
lora has been immortalised by the 
Kailasa cave temple at this place. 45 
Most of the inscriptions of Dhruva- 
Dharavarsha come from Northern 
Maharashtra. The Paithan plates 
of Govinda III, which is the earli¬ 
est royal charter of this king was 
issued from his camp at Paithan 
which is very near from Ellora. 46 
Govinda is said to have performed 
sacrifices at the Yajnashala situ¬ 
ated in the Kailasa cave temple at 
Ellora. 47 It follows that Ellora con¬ 


tinued to be the royal seat of the 
early Rashtrakuta kings at least till 
the beginning of Govinda’s reign 
i.e., at about 800 A.D. 

4. Besides the Bhindon plates there 
are other inscriptions also which 
record the association of the an¬ 
cestors of Dantidurga with El¬ 
lora. The Indargadh inscription 
from the Mandsore district of Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh has brought to light 
that this part was ruled over by 
a branch of the Rashtrakuta fam¬ 
ily. The inscription was engraved 
by Rashtrakuta Nanna and is dated 
715 A.D. The inscription records 
the construction of a Shiva tem¬ 
ple at Indargadh by Nanna which 
was named as Guhesvara. 48 The as¬ 
sociation of God Guhesvara with 
Ellora is well known and hence 
shows that the family of Nanna 
had migrated to M.P. from Ellora. 
The place name Indargadh, which 
is obviously after Nanna’s ances¬ 
tor’s name also indicates the link of 
his family with the house of Dan¬ 
tidurga. 

It is thus clear that the ancestors 
of Dantidurga had settled at Ellora and 
hence the town continued to be the 
royal seat of the early Rashtrakuta kings. 
Govinda III felt the need to transfer 
it to further south partly due to the 
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southern expansion of the Rashtrakuta 
kingdom and partly due to the desire of 
the Rashtrakuta emperors to have their 
capital in the vicinity of Badami the Im¬ 
perial seat of the Chalnkyas of Vatapi. 
Govinda therefore transferred his capital 
from Ellora to MayuTakhandi (Morkhandi 
in the Bidar district of Karnataka) as 
borne by his nine charters issued from this 
place. 49 Mayurakhandi was not probably 
a suitable place and hence Amoghavar- 
sha further seems to have transferred the 
Rashtrakuta capital from that place to 
Manyakheta (Malkhed, in Gulburga dis¬ 
trict of Karnataka) at about 850 A.D. 
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14. REGNAL YEARS IN PANDYA AND KERALA INSCRIPTIONS 

K.G. Krishnan 


The Editor (Dr. S.P. Tewari) of the 
Journal of the Epigraphical Society of In¬ 
dia (Vol. XVIII), 1992 has remarked ‘To 
be able to meet the international stan¬ 
dard, particularly in case of its publica¬ 
tion and there too, its presentation and 
contents , a review of the whole matter is 
highly desirable. How best it could be 
done within the available resources of the 
Society is a moot point towards which we 
shall invite suggestions from all our mem¬ 
bers.’ Taking up the question of contents 
wc would like to offer a few suggestions. It 
will be good if it is possible to screen the 
papers to be presented in the conference 
beforehand by a committee of experts. If 
not, the papers may be allowed to be dis¬ 
cussed threadbare in the conference when 
the proceedings may be recorded. The au¬ 
thor of the paper may be required to refer 
to the points raised and record his answers 
and these may be included in the paper 
if it is published in the subsequent issue 
of the Journal. Of course it is open for 
anybody to subject the paper even after 
its publication to a critical appraisal and 
the results may be published thereafter. 
This procedure is likely to make contrib¬ 
utors think twice before they present it, 
thus leading to not only the limitation of 
papers for the conference but also to the 
pruning of such papers to the required 
standard. More about it later. 


Presently in the same vein we present 
here a critique of the paper ‘Pe- 
rumpaludur Inscription of Karunandadakkan 
by Shri. V. Manmathan Nair, published 
in the above Journal (p. 48). In the ab¬ 
sence of an illustration for the inscription 
we reserve our comments on the reading 
of the text elsewhere limiting our observa¬ 
tion here to line 7 which would read arisi 
olukkamidu attuvichchudu ’ referring to the 
offering of amidu havis i.e. rice prepared 
properly (olukku). We will deal here with 
the author’s observation on the dating in 
the record. He has quoted the Annual Re¬ 
port for 1961-62 in so far as the proposed 
possibility of the identities of two kings 
bearing the same name Karunandadakkan 
on the fact that one and the same regnal 
year will never be quoted in respect of one 
king both in single date like 10 and also in 
double dates like 2+8. Palaeography cited 
in support can never be the criterion in 
this case even as the interval between the 
two kings is less than twenty-five years. 
The author has said that ‘the statement 
is not correct’. 

The author has drawn our attention to 
the instance of Vikramaditya Varaguna’s 
two inscriptions dated in the year 4 oppo¬ 
site to the 17th year and in the 28th year. 
We agree with the author that the king in 
both the records are the same because the 
king’s name is the same and also because 
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the former is dated in the 21st (17+4) year 
and the latter in the 28th year. This is as 
it should be. 

But the instance discussed in the Re¬ 
port is not similar. One record from Pe- 
rumbaludur is dated in the 10th year in 
the reign of Karunandadaklcan. The oth¬ 
ers from TiruvidaikkSdu are dated in the 
2+12th and 2+20th regnal years in the 
reign of Karunandadaklcan. The Report 
states that the two kings, even though 
they bear the same name, cannot be iden¬ 
tical because if he is the same king all the 
records should have been dated in reg¬ 
nal years with the base year 2. Hence 
the statement is made that the single 
date of 10th year belongs to a different 
Karunandadaklcan who may be a grand¬ 
son or grandfather of the one or the other. 

The question of palaeography does not 
arise. 

This brings into focus the problem of 
understanding double dates in the regnal 
years of Pandya and Kerala kings. There 
are numerous records available for discus¬ 
sion. But we will confine to only two in¬ 
stance leaving the rest for other scholars 
to continue the study. 

Nearly all the important inscriptions 
of Cholantalaikonda Virapandya have been 
published. His inscriptions begin quoting 
the base years two, four, thirteen arid fif¬ 
teen. 

2+1 12; 4+3 13; 4+4 13+1; 


4+5 15; 4+7 15+4; 15+5; 

These are listed and published in SII , 
XIV, ‘Index, p.xxxvii. It will be seen from 
this list that while there is no doubt about 
the identity of the kings whose name is 
givgjj uniformly alike except in the first 
when the event of the beheading of the 
ChSla in a battlefield had not happened, 
the dating is given with basic years 2, 4, 
13 and 15. Where a single date is given 
it is exclusive of the basic year and the 
dates 12, 13 or 15 are not given as 4+8, 
4+9 or 4+11. Thus while it is true that 
different modes of dating are available in 
the records of the same king, single dates 
are exclusive of the basic year. 

Another instance is that of the in¬ 
scriptions of kings bearing the name 
of Chadaiyavarman Kulasekharapandya. 
The poetical preambles of the kings are 
different thus helping us to sort them out. 
Regarding regnal years we will make the 
detailed tabular statement given in Ep. 
Ihd, XXV, pp. 79-80 concise so that we 
will be to the point. The clusters of dou¬ 
ble dates are: 

I 2+1, 3+1+1, 4+1, 4+1+1, 4+4; 9, 

9+1, 4, 15 

II 2, 3, 3+7 

in 2, 3, 3+1, 3+4, 9, 9+3, 13, 13+15. 

It will be seen that there is seldom any 
clash between double dates and the single 
dates. 
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The problem of explaining the ratio¬ 
nale behind the use of double dates re¬ 
mains. None of the inscriptions gives a 
clue on the question. We can only say 
that some event, may be any, must have 
influenced the reckoning. It may be, the 
accession of a junior, the birth of a prince, 
a significant victory etc. We do not get 
any information on anyone of these. 

We would now like to draw the at¬ 
tention of scholars to the dates of me¬ 
dieval Pandyas of the second empire from 
about 1020 A.D. to 1342 A.D. as given 
by Sri. N. Sethuraman on the contents 
page of his Tamil book ‘Pandiyar Varalaru. 
A glance through the list will show that 
time brackets given for many kings over¬ 
lap each other. A close study is yet to be 
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made whether the basic years have any¬ 
thing to do with the accession of more 
than one king at a time during the reign 
of the seniormost among them. While it 
is difficult to postulate a solution at this 
stage, it is definitely possible that one of 
the events listed in the previous section 
could have marked out the basic years. 

Finally most of the inscriptions of Ker¬ 
ala deserve our attention. The well-known 
case of more than one king bearing the 
name Bhaskara Ravivarman in north Ker¬ 
ala resting on the double dates in their 
regnal years is arresting our attention. Aft e 
can do no better than urge the young 
scholar of Kerala Shri. Manmathan Nair 
to take up the study of this subject also. 













15. A SEALING OF THE SACRED IMPORT 


Considerable number of sigillographic 
data have come to light from the Satava- 
hana levels at Adam, Taluk Kuhi, District 
Nagpur. 1 These have been classified under 
seal, signet, and sealing, out of which seal¬ 
ing out numbers the first two categories. 
Under the sealing category, there are ex¬ 
amples of inscribed and uninscribed vari¬ 
eties which might have been utilised either 
as identity passes or mark of authentica¬ 
tion to some documents or consignments. 
The one being discussed here falls under 
a different category of sacred import (Fig. 
a k b). 

The terracotta sealing in question was 
obtained from Trench No. 0.6/1 laid on 
the northern slope, close to the south¬ 
eastern corner of the main entrance lead¬ 
ing to the enclosed habitation. It was 
found in a good state of preservation from 
layer three at a depth of forty centime¬ 
tres. Prepared out of fine levigated clay 
m planoconvexed shape (20 mm x 13 
mm), the sealing is evenly fired to brick 
red colour. The semicircular surface of 
the clay lump bears cloth and finger im¬ 
pressions of prefiring stage, when it was 
pressed against the seal matrix. The flat 
face of it, embossed with circular incuse 
(diametre 14 mm) has three segments. It 
is further compartmentalized to accom¬ 
modate the four auspicious symbols, two 
each figuring in the upper and lower seg- 
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ments. 

The four triangular corners, formed 
due to compartmentalizations, are filled 
either with vertical or curved linear 
bands. The first symbol of svastika, in the 
upper left compartment, is an elaboration 
of the equal armed cross, but with arms 
bent to right. A combination of sw(well) 
asti(is)ka (noun ending) signifies well be¬ 
ing, fortune, luck, success and prosper¬ 
ity. It occurs in the beginning as mark 
of salutation. Also, the interjection svasti 
is used before and after pronouncing the 
sacred syllable Ora, and during sacrificial 
ceremonies. Next-to it figures a stumpy 
trigular-headed standard or Indra-dhvaja, 
errected in reverence to Indra, the rain 
god. In the lower left compartment oc¬ 
cur Sri-vatsa i.e. favourite of Sri, name 
of Vishnu. It is often shown on the cen¬ 
tre of the chest as one of the stigmatas or 
marks of the great ones. It can be noticed 
on images of Vishnu and his incarnations, 
Buddha and the Jain tirthankaras. Besides 
this, it occurs as one of the lunar aster- 
isms in astronomical context, and it is also 
the name of eighth Yoga., i.e. the union 
of soul with the matter. Fourth symbol, 
on the lower right compartment, may be 
recognised as tri-ratna a Buddhist sign sig¬ 
nifying Buddha, dhamma and sangha , or 
as nandipada, ‘the feet of the happy one’. 
Nandi is synonym of lord Vishnu and Siva, 
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and also figures as names of Gandharva 
* 

and Siva-gana. 

Almost identical disposal of tetrad 
symbols with different legend ( Kanhasa ) 
can be noticed on an ivory seal reported 
from the Satavahana horizons at Nevasa. 2 
Conspicuously, in Nevasa example, all the 
symbols are laid horizontally; however, 
the first device of svastika of cross format 
may, deceptively, be perceived in order. 
The bottom left device (in the positive) 
shows a pair of hooded serpents, assumed 
as ‘sfivatsa (Fig. c). A number of variants 
in its representation have been noticed, 
such as circular, svastika-shaped, floral, or 
polygonal, formed by a curl of hair, or a 
mole. However, the one noted in the ivory 
seal is of unusual variety. Nevertheless, 
the overall distribution of the symbols and 
legend compare well with the Adam seal¬ 
ing which suggest an identical import with 
two different invocations. 

Adverting to the sealing from Adam, 
the central segment contains a single lined 
legend consisting of four characters of the 
central Indian variety of early Brahml 
when the serif of nail-headed type was in 
formative period. Relatively, the char¬ 
acters, in bold relief, are more squarish 
(2 mm) than oblong, interspaced at reg¬ 
ular interval of over one milimetre. With 
regard to the articulations of the charac¬ 
ters, the attention is drawn to letter da. It 
is of sigmoid-type with an oblique strode 
attached to its lower part. Generally it 
is noted other way round in most of the 


contemporary epigraphies! sources. The 
box-like ba is of perfect square type pur¬ 
porting an early date. Palaeographically, 
the characters may he assigned to circa 
50 A.D. to 100 A.D. The legend as such 
reads: abadasa. The inherent meaning of 
the legend, in a wider perspective, may 
be more than one. Let us speak of all the 
different cannotations in order to pick up 
the one which is, relatively, viable in the 
present context. 

A. abadasa: ‘abdasa’: i) of year; like 
‘satabda or prabda 3 ii) of rains 4 iii) Persian 
rendering abdar-khana, abdar-khanah syn¬ 
onym of nira-griha . 5 

B. abadasa: ‘avadyasya’: ‘One of the 
unblamable’ i.e. one who is free from 
blemishes. 6 

Keeping in view the auspicious na¬ 
ture of the sealing we may justify those 
cannotations pertaining to water or rain. 
In Indian mythology water is regarded as 
one of the five elements (panca-bhuta) pur¬ 
porting its corporeal importance. On the 
other hand, the rain god Indra has been 
invoked in Vedic prayers and hymns more 
than ones. In later centuries, it is noted 
that the worship of Indra gets further per¬ 
sonified to the erection of a pole raised in 
his honour; also called Indra-dhvaja, Indra- 
danda Sakra-dhvaja etc. Incidentally, the 
depiction o{ Indra-dhvaja in the upper right 
compartment of the sealing, analogously 
contributes to the proposed rendering of 
the legend. However, no other symbol 
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substantiate to the meaning of abda as wa¬ 
ter or rain. 

Curiously enough, abda-puja finds ref¬ 
erence in the Howraghat Plates of Bal- 
avarman III of Kamrupa. The occas- 
sion of the grant was the abda-puja per¬ 
formed in connection with the Sakr-otthana 
festival observed on the 12th day of the 
bright half of the months of Praushthapada 
(BhadraJ and Asvina. Here abda-puja may 
refer either to the anniversary of King 
Balavarman’s birth or accession to the 
throne, or merely to the ‘annual worship’ 
of the Sakra-dhvajaJ 

It may not be out of place to mention 
at to ward off water famine the Islam 
too has provision of special congregational 
prayers organised in the dried up agricul¬ 
tural land, such prayers are called Namdz- 

i istisqa (i.e. ‘offering up public prayers for 
rains’). 8 

Above inferences draw attention to 
some of the rituals performed with re¬ 
gard to rain and to ward off water famine. 
The Adam sealing and Nevasa seal ma¬ 
trix forms a category by itself - one in¬ 
vokes the lord of abda or megha , the other 
Krishna, an incarnation of Lord Vishnu. 
Some scholars may take these symbols as 
part of royal insignia and associate the 
legend with some chiefs of the Satavahana 
times. In the present context such postu¬ 
lations may appear ephemeral. As there is 
no authentic epigraphical or numismatic 
data to establish the present Krishna in 


the genealogical perspective of the Satava- 
hanas. Moreover, it occurs in other epi¬ 
graphical contexts as personal names of 
donors and artisans, and also as names of 
river, mountain and place. 

In the ultimate analysis, both the ex¬ 
amples discussed here are of pious adop¬ 
tion, in which the legends are disposed 
prominently in the central segment while 
the sanctified devices, occuring over and 
below it, are palpable to theological con¬ 
cepts. Like the Graeco-Roman chrono¬ 
gram of the late medieval period with an 
expression of: Lord haVe MerCIe Vpon Vs, 
the sigillographic data from Adam and 
Nevasa infer on the same lines, a common 
mode of seeking transcendental bliss. 

Further comparison of these exam¬ 
ples may be made with the format of 
a mandala , a symbolical diagram usually 
bounded by a circle. Some of the symbols 
like svastika and srivatsa, as noted above, 
have esoteric ramifications as well. These 
assorted devices may be taken as conse¬ 
crated ones enclosed within a space and 
separated from each other by profane par¬ 
titions. It may represent the heavenly 
abode of the personified ones. The leg¬ 
ends in each case may be held as a potent 
centra of psychic energy. In case the above 
analogy is accepted by the scholars in the 
field, these two discussed here would be 
one of the earliest representations of the 

mandala . 

0 

Finally, the question arises as to why 
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tlie same set of four symbols occur with 
two different legends, one invoking Indra 
and the other Krishna. Is it to assert 
Krishna’s divine authority over Indra nar¬ 
rated in the traditions like Harivarhsa? and 
Vishnu Pur ana, 10 etc. Perhaps the tradi¬ 
tional reproachment of Krishna and In¬ 
dra led the followers of the two sects in 
selecting the order of occurrence of these 
four symbols on such objects as described 
here to justify their sectarian affiliations. 
In the sequel, it is interesting to note here 

References : 


that Indra-dhvaja and nandi-pada , the di¬ 
agnostic symbols associated with Indra 
and Krishna (Vishnu) respectively, inter 
change compartment of occurrence in or¬ 
der to suit the invocation in each case (fig. 
a & c). 
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some sectarian authorities of the Sa- 
tavahana times. On the palaeographic 
grounds Adam example preceds its pro¬ 
totype discovered at Nevasa. 
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16. BRAHMA CHALXJKYA INSCRIPTION OF SANGAMESVARA 
SAKA 1181 


The copper plate charter 1 edited be¬ 
low was secured from the Directorate of 
Archaeology and Museums, Bombay, Ma¬ 
harashtra State. The exact find spot is 
however not known. The charter consists 
of three copper plates of which the second 
plate is engraved on both the. sides, on the 
top of each plate is a hole for a ring to 
pass through. The three plates are strung 
together on a copper ring which however 
is not now joined together, is not known 
whether the two ends of above ring were 
soldered over to the back of any seal, if 
at all it existed. The outer sides of plates 
I and III do not bear any writing and 
the text engraved on four remaining sides. 
The first plate contains 14 lines, while the 
second has on its obverse and reverse 30 
lines i.e., 15 each. The last plate has 17 
lines. Thus runs into 59 lines in all. 

The writing has been executed deeply 
and neatly and the rims of the plates have 
been slightly raised to protect the writ¬ 
ings. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit 
and the characters are of early Nagari. 
The palaeographical features of the record 
are regular for the period to which they 
belong. Among the orthographical pecu¬ 
liarities, attention may be drawn to the 
fact that uniform procedure is observed 


N.N. Swamy 

in not doubling consonants immediately 
following r and later 1 is not at all used in 
the record. 

The charters belong to the reign 
of maharajadhiraja Sangamesvara, who 
claims to have belonged to the Brahma 
Chalukya family and described as ruling 
from Kalyanapura. 

It is dated on the first day in the 
bright half of the month Vaisaka in the 
Saka year 1181, while the cyclic year was 
Siddharthi and the week day was Monday 
and regularly corresponds to 1259 A.D. 
Feb. 24. The lunar month was however 
Adhika Chaitra. 

The object of the inscription is to 
record the grant of the village Asaravade 
free from all imposts and as sarva namasya 
for feeding the Brahmanas on Vishu- 
Sahkrdti-parva. 

The charter begins with the auspi¬ 
cious word svasti followed by the date 
already mentioned above. Then the 
king Sangamesvara is introduced, who 
is endowed with a plesthora of epi¬ 
thets: maharajadhiraja, paramesvara Brahma 
Chalukya- Vamsodbhava, Chalukya-kula ka- 
mala, Kalikdla vikasa-Bhaskara, suvarna- 
varaha-lahchchana dhvaja, satya-ratnakara, 
saranagata-vajra parhjara, artratrana parayana, 
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dinanatha-samuddharana, maryada mahodadhi, The grant was made free from all en- 
para-nari-sahodara, sauchagarhgeya, ajnarama, cumberances and imposts and given as 
pratijnd parasurama, ekdrhgavira, rana - sarvanamasya. This is followed by the 
rangadhira, nirbhaya-malla, sahasottunga, usual imprecatory verse. The copper 
mahamahesvara Sri kedara-deva-charana- plate charter was written by Govinda. 
kamala-prasadam = aradhana = upachdrat The charter concludes with benediction 
= avapta, paramarajyesvara, apratihata = mangala mahd sri. 


atyantam = atikirti pratapa prasara, rana=raiii 
natika sutradhara, raya-dharani-varaha-raya, 
betakara ripu-raya sahasa-malla. The promi¬ 
nent among the epithets being maha- 
mahtsvara and sauchagangeya. The descrip¬ 
tion of the king abruptly stops here and 
a person by name, Bappadevaraya is in¬ 
troduced. However, he is not endowed 
with a title maharaja. On the other hand, 
he is described as having obtained the 
kingship ( para-rajyesvara ) by worshipping 
a certain Kedara-deva. This may indi¬ 
cate that Bappadevaraya was probably 
a chief under the Brahma chalukya king 
Sahgamesvara and Kedara-deva was prob¬ 
ably his father. The chief Bappadeva¬ 
raya credited with epithets which include 
Sahasamalla, Bentakara etc. 

Further the inscription proceeds to 
state that in the presence of the de¬ 
ity Kedaradeva, on the occasion of 
the syncronism of Vishuva samkranti 
and amavasya , a grant of the village 
Asaradavada was given by way of a char¬ 
ter addressed to the mahajanas which in¬ 
cluded the prabhu-mukhyas , evidently of 
the granted village along with grove of 
trees for feeding the Brahmanas on the 
day specified above. 


The importance of the record lies in 
the fact that it discloses for the first time 
a king by name Sangamesvara said to be¬ 
long to the family of Brahma Chalukyas 
and ruling from Kalyanapura. In the ab¬ 
sence of the actual findspot of the char¬ 
ter and difficiculty in correctly identifying 
the capital city Kalyanapura from where 
he was ruling, it has not been possible 
to say anything positively over the re¬ 
gion over which he ruled. The descrip¬ 
tion of his emblem having a standard of 
boar ( varaha lanchhana ) indicates that the 
Brahma Chalukya family to which he be¬ 
longs was probably allied to the impe¬ 
rial Kaiyana of Chalukya family whose 
emblem was also boar. The above sur¬ 
mise is purely conjuctural. The chief Bap¬ 
padevaraya too is known to us for the first 
time from the present record. 

His title bentakara is interesting and 
it reminds one of the famous title worn 
by the Vijayanagar king i.e., Gajabetekara. 
The title betakara is not strictly San- 
skritic origion and from this title one can 
safely conjucture that the chief was ruling 
over some region either in Karnataka or 
Andhra State. 
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The inscription is however sailent on 
the relationship that existed between 
Bappadevaraya and Sail games vara, is 
equally not explicit as to who issued the 
grant. From the imperfect grant portion, 
it is tempting to conjucture that the grant 
of the village was made by Bappadevaraya 
probably with the consent of the imperial 
king Sangamesvara. 

The expression Vishuva-Samkranti parva 
is also interesting. From the Indian 
Ephemeries, it can be seen that on Febru¬ 
ary 24 year 1259 A.D., both a Sankranti 
and Amavasya occured on the same day, 
but the term vishuva-samkranti is applied 
only to former occasion on which the 


Sun traverses from one rasi to another 
viz; Tula, Makara, Mesha and Karkataka, 
Samkramanas 

On the day mentioned in the charter 
the Sun moved actually from Kumbha rasi 
to Mina-rasi possibly in the present char¬ 
ter, the expression Vishu was applied to 
the monthly phenomenum of Sun’s move¬ 
ment from one rashi to another which her¬ 
ald the end and beginning of the solar 
months. 

The village Asarvada cannot be iden¬ 
tified since there is no mention of the 
Vishaya or mandala in which it was situated 
or the names of the villages that bordered 
it. 


TEXT 2 

First Plate reverse 


1 Svasti Sri saka 1181 varsha Siddharthi sarh 

2 vatsare chaitra Suddhal Some adhyesha Sri 

3 matu Sarhgamesvara maha-rajadhira - 

4 ja paramesvara Kalyana pura - 

5 varadhisvara Brahma-Chdlukya varhso - 

6 dbhava Chalukya hula kamala ka - 

7 lika vikasa Bhaskara suva - 

8 rna varaha lahchchana dhvaja satya 

9 ratndkara saranagata vajra 
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10 parhjara artratrana parayana 

11 dinanatha samuddharana maryd - 

12 da mahodadhi paranari sa - 

13 hodara saucha garhgeya \ a - 

14 jndrama patijna para - 

Second Plate obverse 

15 sa(su)rama | ekamga virarna - 

16 rarhga dhira | nirbhayamalla sahaso - 

17 tturhga \ mahamahesvara \ keda - 

18 ra deva charana kamala prasada - 

19 naradhanopacharadavapta para - 

20 ma rdyjesvara \ apratihatdtyam 

21 tamato kirti pratapa prasara \ 

22 ranararhga natika sutradhara | rd 

23 ya dharani varaha raya betakd - 

24 ra ripuraya sahasamalla | in 

25 Bapappadevaraya \ attraiva \ Sri prabhu 

26 mukhya mahajanasya srasanarh praya - 

27 chchati yatha \ Sri Kedara deva 

28 sarhnidhau vishuva sarhkrantipa - 

Second Plate reverse 

29 varni | paramaya bhakya maha-dha - 
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30 rviikena bhufk*Jtva Asaravadi gra - 

31 mam savHksha malakula sopa 

32 ri karadamda dosha marga(e)na sahitam 

33 sai'vabhyamtara siddhaya saha \ sarhkrarh - 

34 ti | brahmana bhojanaHha[m*] | prabhu mu - 

35 khya maha(a)janasya hastodaka pu 

36 rvena sarvanamasya datavyarh \ gra, - 

37 moyamatranvaya sarhbhuta rajnd 

38 aparena va dharmikena bhu - 

39 tv a palaniya | yatha danasre - 

40 ya bhupala kopi bhavishyati \ 

41 Dahubhir=vasudha bhukta, rajabhih 

42 Sagar-adibhih \ yasya yasya 

Third Plate obverse 

43 yada bhumih=ta$ya tasya tada 

44 phalarh(lam) \ [\*J Sva-datta(ttarh) para-dattaih(ttdrh)=vd yo haretya (ta) 

45 vasumdhard[m*J\ Shasttir=varsha Sahasrani Vishta 
4 6 yam jay ate krimih\ Krimi yonirh ta - 

47 to gatvd chaiidaleshsveva jayate\ 

48 Hiranyamekam grafmej 3 ham bhumyam= 

49 apy=ekarh=amgularh(m)\ Hararh narakam-aydmti 
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50 yavad=ahrita sarhplavdm[\\*J na visham visha 

51 mityahuh brahmasvan visham-uchyate\ 

52 Visham-ekakinam(nam) hanti brahmasvarh 

53 tra-pautrikarh(kam) | [1*] Mad vamsa-jatah para-vam - 

54 sa-jata[h*]\ papad-apeta manaso-bhuvi 

55 vibhara-bhutah | ye palayarhti ma - 

56 -ma-dharmam=idam hi tebhyd maya 

57 virachitarhjali-murdhni resha\\ 

58 Sri Govirhdena likhyate \ Marhga - 

59 -la mahe(d)snh [\\*] 

References : 

!• A.R. Ep. 1985-86 App, A. No. 

From impressions & photograph, write the kind permission of the Director (Epigraphy), ASI, Mysore. 
3 - Written below the line in small characters 
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17 EPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE USE OF TAMIL IN 
SRI LANKA THROUGH THE AGES 


The Tamil language is an indigenous 

0 __ 

and as old as the Sinhalese language in Sri 
Lanka. It is neigther alien nor an alien’s 
language. 

The earliest lithic records in the 
Brahmi script datable to at least the 3rd 
century B.C. bear testimony to the fact 
that the Tamil language was in use in this 
country at that time. Incidentally, no ev¬ 
idence of the use of any other language 
or script prior to this period has surfaced 
thus far. Even the modern Sinhala and 
Tamil scripts are developments from the 
original Brahmi script. Of course, current 
Sinhala script also manifests the influence 
of the Pallava.Grantha script. 1 

Brahmi was used universally from 
Denavara i.e., present-day Devinuwara 
or Dondra Head) to the borders of 
Afghanistan in India and even beyond 
in the shores of the Red sea in Egypt 
and parts of the Soviet Union border¬ 
ing West Asia. This had facilitated the 
Spread of culture and commerce in this re¬ 
gion during the material time. 2 The early 
Brahmi of Sri Lanka is identical with 
the South Indian Brahmi which Biihler 
called Dravidi on the strength of the 
Bhattiprolu (Andhra) find, also found 
in ancient Pandyan kingdom, 3 which is 
now called the Tamil-Brahmi. 4 The Tamil 


A. Theva Raj an 

Brahmi is considered older than Asokan. 5 
The Sn Lankan Brahmi takes the Asokan 
form only from 1st century A.D. 6 

The language of the earliest Brahmi 
inscriptions of Sri Lanka is generally 
called Prakrit. Prakrit simply means any 
old language and does not denote any par¬ 
ticular language. Wilhelm Geiger calls 
it the Sinhala Prakrit whereas Senarat 
Paranavitane calls it the “old Sinhalese . 
But one fact which has been ignored 
by them is the presence of Tamil names 
and Tamil words in these inscriptions. 
The T amil words Perumakan , Perumakal, 
Marumakan, Kaviti, Abi, etc., Tamil 
names like Siva, Yasopala, GSpala etc. 
and names of Tamil social groups or clans 
like Utiyan, Ays, Vels, Baxata, Naga, 
etc. show that the language is atleast 
a mixture of Tamil (or a Dravidi an or 
proto-Dravidian) language. The influence 
of Tamil even on linguistic aspects has 
been shown by Veluppillai. 7 Ragupathy 
has explained the meanings of a number 
of words in these inscriptions from Tamil 
or Dravidian roots and has suggested that 
there could have been a common base 
a proto - Dravidian language. 8 You find 
these in Tamil classical literature of the 
Sangam period. 

The Tamils have played a vital role 
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in social, religious and political affairs 
of the country even from pre-Christian 
times. At Anuradhapura there is the 
“Tamil Householders Terrace Inscription” 
in Brahmi script datable between 3rd and 
1st century B.C. It says: “The terrace 
of the Tamil Householders caused to be 
made by the Tamil Samara, residing at 
Ha. Bharata”. Commenting on this 
Paxanavitane observed, 9 “this inscription 
proves that the stone terrace was the com¬ 
mon property of the Tamil Householders 
of ancient Anuradhapura and was proba¬ 
bly used as their assembly hall .... The 
platform on which it is inscribed is also 
one of the earliest examples of the ear¬ 
nest stone work of the Tamil people and 
. 6 m °miment therefore deserves the no¬ 
tice of Indian archaeologists.” Another in¬ 
scription in early Brahmi datable to 2nd 
century B.C. and found at Thalgahagoda 
i are on a flight of steps in Matale says 
at the Tamil Bikkhu donated the cave 
o the Maha Sanga. 10 It is no secret that 

° 1 ^ e _ ea rliest Buddhist literatures 
o Sri Lanka were written by Tamil Bud- 
ist monks. Tamil contribution to Bud- 

ism in India and Sri Lanka is signifi¬ 
cant. 

The kings of the Sinhalese kingdoms 
ave themselves caused inscriptions to be 
engraved in Tamil, while some of them 
have Tamil words. In the 10th cen¬ 
tury A.D. Kassapa V has engraved two 
inscriptions 12 - one, the Ataviragollava 
pillar inscription and the other the Ra- 


jamaligawa pillar inscription, 11 for in¬ 
stance have Tamil names and words like 
Lokanatha(n), Mekappar, Murandu, and 
Perenattu. Also there is a mention of 
a village called Velangama. This refers 
to a village of the Vels. Velan is in¬ 
scribed on a potsherd in Brahmi found at 

Poonagari 12 in the mainland of Northern 
0 _ 

Sri Lanka. 13 Some of the inscriptions of 
Mahinda IV of the 10th century A.D. has 
Tamil words Viyal (Vayal), Nel, Veli, Var- 
ian, Nattiyam, Mekappar, etc. Mahinda 
IV decreed 14 “In all the places irrigated by 
the tank, the distribution of water shall be 
utilized for this Vihare only, in accordance 
with ancient customs in vogue formerly 
during the Tamil period (of rule)”. Per¬ 
haps this Vihare too was built by Tamils. 
Some of these inscriptions have names 
of land allotments beginning with Demel 
(Tamil) like Demele’ - kuli, Demel - het- 
ihaya, etc. These refer to land allot¬ 
ments given to Tamil settlements. Re¬ 
ferring to this Indrapala saya 15 : “The ele¬ 
ment Demel is these names obviously indi¬ 
cates some association with Tamils. They 
denote Tamil settlements in those places. 
Finally, it should be noted that it is not a 
pure coincidence that Tamil inscriptions 
of the eleventh century have been found 
not far from some of the Tamil allotments. 
Tamil lands and villages associated with 
the collection of Demala - Kuli are men¬ 
tioned in the tenth century Sinhalese in¬ 
scriptions.” 

The influence of Tamil on the inscrip- 
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tions was not confined to the Brahmi in¬ 
scriptions alone. Even in later Sinhalese 
inscriptions, you find Tamil words like 
Viyai (Vayal), Nel, Veli, Varian, Nat- 
tiyam, Mekappar, Parumar, Varumar, 
Kuli, Velan, Murandu, Perenattu, etc. 
These have parallels in the inscriptions of 
South India. 

A Tamil inscription in Anuradhapura 
speaks of a donation made by the Nanku- 
nattar mercantile guild to a Buddhist 
temple called Makkothaipalli. This in¬ 
scription is dated to 9th or early 10th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 16 At the bottom of it is a Venba 
verse which reads: 

“Podi nilal-amarnda punniyanpol- 

evvuyirkkun 

tti arual - surakkun - chindaiyan - adi 
varudanman-kunrada Madavan-makkodai 

y - orudarma pdlanulan” 

Indrapala says that there is a place 
called Thiruvanchikkulam or Makkothai 
in the Cochin District of Kerala. He also 
refers to the Chera king Makkothai and 
suggests that this temple could have been 
named after the place or the king. This 
is the earliest verse in Tamil found in Sri 
Lanka. 

Two Tamil inscriptions found among 
the Hindu ruins of Anuradhapura refer 
to donations made to Hindu temples - 
one of which refers to the donation to a 
Murugan temple. The names in these in¬ 
scriptions have also been dated to 9th or 
10th century A.D. The languages of the 
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three inscriptions, especially those relat¬ 
ing to Hindu temples show “the usage of 
grammatically pure Tamil.” 17 

Two Tamil inscriptions in Grantha 
script have been recently located in 
the Jetavanaramaya in Anuradhapura. 18 
These refer to donations to this Buddhist 
shrine. This also may be dated to 9th 
or 10th century A.D. The name Naren- 
dra Ratna Jayawallabha Rayar suggests 
Pallava connection. 

The Dellegama Dewala inscription in 
N.C.P. is in Tamil and Sinhalese. 19 

An inscription of Uttama Chola in 
Tamil datable to 11th or 12th century 
A.D. is found at the Atakada Vihare. This 
refers to grants made by the king to a 
Siva temple called Uttama Chola Isuaram 
situated at Kadave Korale in the North 
Central Province. 20 A Tamil inscription of 
the 12th century ascribed to Jayabahu I 
found at Kirindigama in the Amparai Dis¬ 
trict refers to grants made to a Brahmin 
village. 21 An inscription in Tamil verse of 
the 12th century found in Siva Devale No. 
3 in Padaviya refers to worship of Foot 
Mark in Padaviya. 22 The verse is as fol¬ 
lows : 

“Uttamar tan Koyil -valakali enalum 
nitta niyamam nerivalar 
chittamudan sir = ilamai semda 
padiyil vinayaramba per-inamaiydrttugal 
podav ayiran konduuraippar tii'u - 
kuttam = aga muyanran muyanra tiru” 
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Another inscription in Tamil verse 
ascribed to Sri Nissankamalla found at 
Panduwasnuwara in the North West¬ 
ern Province (Kurunegala District) was 
assigned to the 12th century by K. 
Kanapathipillai. 23 But K.G. Krishnan 
dates it in the 13th century. 24 The text 
of the Tamil inscription is as follows : 
Tcnnilaingaik - kon Parakkiramabagu 

nissangamallarki yand-anjir 
Dinakaran suravi vanaindavat - Taiyil - 

Uttirattati elpakkam 

Ponnavan dina nar-sdta-yogattil urtaru 

podi madavar tam 

porpamar koyil Munivar alayam tenaran 

tigal salaiyun seyittam 
}avai tigala aivarkandan vanuperi Pan 

gai adikari alagude puyan 
" dkraman menaichchanavi natan 

Tiruppiyaran 

Tnanniya sirappil malitarum - alggdr 

Parakrama - adikarip - pirivana valartara 
amaittan snpura - nag aril madiman 

pancharan magilude” 

This refers to the construction by 
Nissan kamalla of “a Buddhist temple, a 
monastery for monks, an alms Hall, a 

haitya, and a College called Parakrama 
Atikari Privena.” 

Another Tamil inscription of the 14th 
century in verse found at Kotagama in the 
Kegallc District speaks of the victory of 
Sin gai Aryan, the Ary a Chakaravarti of 
the Jaffna Kingdom. 25 The verse in Tamil 
is as follows : 

“Setu, 


kanganamver kanninaiyar Rattinar 

kamarvalaip - 

pangaiyakkai merrilagam parittar-ponko- 

linirs- 

/ 

Singainagar-driyanaich- Cheravan uresan 

tangal madamadar tam” 

Based on these Tamil inscriptions, in 

verse of different metric forms, Veluppillai 

argues that there was a highly developed 

/ M 

Tamil literary tradition in Sri Lanka. 26 For 
such a tradition to develop, there must 
have been a long usage of the language. 

The Lankatilake inscriptions are sig¬ 
nificant. Sidy by side with the Sinhalese 
inscriptions, the Tamil inscriptions have 
been caused to be indited by Bhuvaneka 
Bahu IV and Vickrema Bahu III. Tamil 
inscriptions refer to grants made to Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu Temples. 27 

Another interesting inscription is the 

Galle Trilingual inscription in Chinese, 

Persian and Tamil. This was caused to 

be indited by a Chinese King of the 15th 

century. The Tamil inscription refers to 

/ 

donations made to a Siva temple and a 
Vishnu Temple - the Tenavarai-nayanar 
and Tenavarai-alvar. 28 The Vishnu Tem¬ 
ple is still in existence at Devinuwara al¬ 
though the ruins of the massive structure 
remind us of its past magnificence. It was 
destroyed by the Portuguese. There was 
also a Siva temple in the same area but 
there is no trace of the old site as yet. 

There are a number of other Tamil in- 
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scriptions indited by Sinhalese and Tamil 

kings. Table I gives in brief a few of them. 

This testifies to the fact that the Tamil 

language has been used by even kings of 

the Sinhalese kingdoms. The Sri Lankan 

territory was in the main fragmented and 

various kings held sway over various parts. 

These Tamil inscriptions spread over the 
* 

entirety of Sri Lanka convey two things. 
The kings conveyed their messages in the 
language of the people and that Tamils 
lived throughout Sri Lanka, at least in 
small concentrations. However, the ab¬ 
sence of Tamil inscriptions does not mean 
absence of Tamil settlements. It has been 
noted that these inscriptions speak of do¬ 
nations to Buddhist and Hindu temples. 
This shows the religious and linguistic 
equality advocated by the kings. It only 
epitomizes the high culture and civilized 
outlook of the ancient kings, and of course 
the people. It marks the absence of ha¬ 
tred - the comer stone of true and vibrant 
democracy. 

The inscriptional evidence is sup¬ 
ported by literary evidence as well. We 
have information from various literary 
sources that Tamil was learnt by choice 
in Pirivenas and most members of the 
Clergy, scholars and laymen were learned 
in the Tamil language. 

Some works on the position of Tamil 
during various periods of Sri Lankan his¬ 
tory as revealed by literary sources have 
been published. 29 


King Parakramabahu IV of the 14th 
century had a monk of Chola origin as 
his tutor. He built a temple at Vidagama 
in the Raigam Korale of the Kalutara 
District and donated it to this monk. 
Mahavamsa refers to this. 30 

Kariyawasam makes the following ob¬ 
servations with regard to the furtherance 
of T amil influence on Sinhala literature. 

“It is possible that from this time on¬ 
wards Tamil assumed greater importance 
in this land. Tamil poems were studied in 
the Pirivenas. The Pali Jatakatthakatha 
was translated into Sinhalese under the 
guidance of this Cholian monk. This work 
contains many words and even construc¬ 
tions of Tamil origin. 

During the time of King Parakramabahu 
VI (1412-67 A.D.‘) too, the study and 
cultivation of Tamil received much en¬ 
couragement. This king had many 
connections with the Tamils. His 
Chief Minister was a Tamil Prince from 
Kerala, Nannurtunaiyar who married 
Ulakudaidevi, his daughter. Prince 
Sapumal or Senbagapperumal and his 
younger brother, Prince of Ambulugala, 
adopted sons of the same king, were 
children born to a Sinhalese princess 
married to a Tamil prince from Chola. 
Prince Sapumal ascended the throne of 
Kotte under the title of Bhuvanekabahu 
VI (1468-74 A.D.) and Ambulugala too 
reigned at Kotte, under the title of Vira 
Parakramabahu VIII (1484-1509 A.D.). 
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“The King’s chaplains during this 
time were Tamils again. King Parakram- 
abahn Vi’s tutor and benefactor Maha 
Vidagama there, became the head of the 
Vidagama temple after the demise of the 
Cholian monk. This monk, who accord- 
ing to tradition was tutor to the famous 
Sri Rahula Sangharaja of Totagamuva Vi- 
jayaba. Pirivena (another adopted son of 
King Parakramababu VI) must have been 
a Tamil scholar, having been heir to a 
Tamil tradition. Both Sri Rahula Thera 
and Vidagama Maitreya Thera, no doubt, 
knew Tamil well. Pancika Pradipaya of 
n ^hula Thera mentions a Tamil glos- 
ary to the Pali Jatakatthakatha,, which 
a been consulted by him, along with a 
ost of other books, in the compilation of 
t work. Maitreya Thera’s Lovada San- 
S ava, a didactic work, is said to contain 
several ideas identical with Naladiyar .” 

The Sandesa Kavyas (Dutu literature) 
or Message Poems appear to be a popular 

A n 15th and 16th centuries 

• • lost of them describe the educa¬ 
tional and religious activities and some¬ 
times the Royal Court. 

1 1* 16 K6kila (cuckoo) Sadesa of Iru- 
g nlatila Pirivena Thera refers to the 

J\ ^ also at the Paiyagala 

Pirivena. 

In another verse, Kokila Sandesa 
icfcrs, to the Royal Court of Parakrama- 
bahu VI where there were poets laure¬ 
ate and scholars versed in Elu (Sinhala), 


Tamil, Pali and Sanskrit. 

r _ 

The Gira (parrot) Sandesa of Sri 
Rahula refers to the study of Sanskrit, 
Pali, Sinhalese and Tamil in various 
classes in the Vijayaba Pirivena of Tot- 
tagamuwa in Galle. They also studied 
drama etc. 

The Savul (cock) Sandesa refers to the 
presence of poets laureate in the Royal 
Court of Rajasingha I of Sitawaka versed 
in Elu (Sinhala), Tamil, Pali and Sanskrit. 

The Parevi (Dove) Sandesa refers to 
a Kali Kovil in Bentota where Sinhalese 
and Tamils worshipped. 

The Selalihini (Nakanavai) Sandesa of 
Sri Rahula refers to the Siva temple near 
the Royal Court of Sri Jayawardhanapura 
Kotte (of the kingdom of Kotte). 

It says: “Rest thou in the beautiful 
Devala where, amidst fumes of camphor 
and black aloe - wood, rows of banners 
are waving, where the din of Tamil drums, 
conches and ringing and tinkling bells in 
spread far and wide, and where eulogistic 
hymns are chanted by Tamil maidens so 
as to attract every one.” 

Thoughout the coasts of the West and 
South there were several temples for Siva, 
Vishnu, Murugan (Skanda), Ganesa and 
other deities. Sinhalese and Tamils wor¬ 
shipped at these temples. There were 
Tamil Buddhists also as revealed by epi- 
graphic and literary evidence. 
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During tL 

IV of Dainb C UnC Para kramabahu from a Tamil source as a Jataka story. 
dita Parakr aden * ya ( a ^ so known as Pan- The work is entitled Maha Padaranga Ja- 
wrote the ^ aJTla ^ a ^ lu )> kis Court scholars iakaya. It. was edited by D.R. Seneviratne 

trology in Ta^iT^™^’ a treatise on as- and published in 1929. The edited version 

contains 1514 stanzas. 

grammar ® nricbed Sinhala both in Some of the other works, so pro¬ 

in his arm 7 - • terature * Godakumbure duced from Tamil sources include Ve- 
e-uaeccs havr r sa y s * 32 Dravidian lan- talam Katava, Ramayanaya. Vallimata 

onSinhaJes e bhiIfl VC t 1 i had i that “ flUenCe Katava ’ P attini HaUa > VaJa)u Katava, 
Tamil bein * +1 ° ^ rou £ b contact, and Dinatara Katava,* Sinnamuttu Katava, 

lareorpopuf* le .' angUage Sp ° ken by a Kancimale Salambavati Katava, Atnfla 
of India ass* 1 1QI> 111 ttle neighbouringpart Katava, Havana Heliava, Ravana Hella, 

; .v.,,, T „ Serted a wide influence on the Vayanti Male, Vitti hata, Hariccandara 

vocabulary, grammar, and literature of Katava. 
the Sinhalese.” _ the people of Cgy _ 

Ion began to look up to Tamil culture Among them, the first two chap- 
as something superior and even began terS of Kamba R amayanam in Tamil was 
to adopt Tamil names and write signa- translated into Sinhalese by J.V. Ab- 

tures m the Tamil script.-Tamil influ- ba y a S li n a wardhana in 1841. It was re- 

enced not only the structure of the Sin- vlsed and P ubIisbed by C.D. Bastian in 
halese language, but also it’s grammat- 1886 ‘ Vallimata Katava was written by 
ical terminology. i n the oldest existing Muder - A - v Wasundara of Matara 
Sinhalese grammar, the Sidat Sangarawa in 1772 ‘ Pattini Haba and Vayanti- 
(thirteenth century), which for the most male relate to Cilappatikaram, Vayanti male 
part adopts the methods and phraseology was writtei1 b y Tisimhala Kavitilaka of 
the Sanskrit grammarians, there are Vidagama in Kalutara. Hariccandara was 
certain passages which clearly display its written b ^ a poet from Bodanvala, also 
indebtedness to Tamil.” known as Dodanvala Kivindu. It will be 

, . seen that as much as Kandyan area played 

Godakumbure also gives a list of works an important role. South also played an 
^hich av e been either translated or equally important role in the 17th and 
adapted from Tamil sources. 33 Though 18th centuries. 

Mahabharata is a WO rk in Sanskrit and 

Sanskrit influence on Sinhala literature is Tamil was respected as a language of 
great. It was only in the 17th century culture and leaJning durin S the 16th cen- 
tb at a Buddhist priest from Kohbekaduwa tliry ‘ The auth ° r ° f Suba5bi thaya, Ala- 
il1 Kandy District produced Mahabhdrata giawaima Mukavetti says: “I shall inter- 
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pret the great laws of conduct which has 
come to us from the mouths of the sages 
of old and which have been embodied in 
the books, and state their substance in 
Sinhalese rhymes for the benefit of the ig¬ 
norant who have not studied Tamil, San¬ 
skrit and Pali.” 

Kav Silumina is considered the fore¬ 
most Sinhala poem of the 12th or 13th 
Century. The 43th stanza of canto 6 of 
the poem has a word melap which means 
canopy in Tamil (melappu). The Sinhalese 
word Viyan was also in use at that time. 
Ven: Valivittiye Sorata Nayaka Thera, 
one time Vice-Chancellor of the Vidyo- 
daya University who edited this work in 
1946 explains thus (at p. 122): 34 

Even the Kandyan Convention of 1815 
was signed in Tamil by some Chiefs of 
andy. As the learned Venerable Valivit¬ 
tiye Sorata Thera has aptly put it “There 
was many a bond between Sinhalese and 


Tamils even in the Courts of Kings” in 
the golden olden days - the pro - colonical 
period of this country. This bond was so 
strong that there is during the material 
period total absence of hatred. The el- 
ergy, kings, officials of the Court and the 
people were highly cultured and faithfully 
followed the teachings of their respective 
religions. It was a period when there was 
concordance and rythrm of equality and 
true democracy. 

This led to the emergence of the pop¬ 
ular Nursery Rhyme, which in translation 
reads thus : 

Child : Mummy, Mummy! To Galle I 
g° 

Mother: Why Sonna, to Galle 

Child : To study two languages 

Mother: What languages ? 

Child : Tamil and Sinhalese. 
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18 TIRUVAIGUVUR INSCRIPTION OF KULOTTUNGACHOLA I 


Tiruvaigavur is a small hamlet in 
the Papanasam taluk of Thanjavur dis¬ 
trict. The Siva temple called Bilvanat- 
hesvara temple has a hoary past as it 
was sung by the Saivite saint Tirujnana 
sambandar. 1 The temple contains thirteen 
inscriptions. 2 The earliest inscription of 
this temple engraved on the south-wall of 
the mandapa in front of this temple belongs 
to th c reign 0 f Pal lava Nandivarmaraja. 3 
The next record, in the chronological or- 

fn v 1S r that ° f Knl6t ‘“i«a Chola I dated 
is ortieth regnal year (1110 A.D.) 


The subjoined inscription* is found er 
graved °„ the south wall of the mandat 
"front of the central shrine. On acconr 
f its interesting nature the inscription i 
being analysed here. 


of t ? ngraved in ‘be Tamil characte. 
of twelfth century A.D. and is in Tam 

nguage. The record does not call for an 
eminent on orthographical peculiarties. 


It begins with the usual prasasti of 
llc hmg pupd main vilanga and is dated 
ln 1 C fortieth regnal year (1110 A.D.) 
o tic Chola king Knlottunga Ch5la 
owc\cr, in tlic meykkirtti portion 
U,C of the king was wrongly 

engraved as Parakesarivarman though 
actually Knlottunga Cho]a I was a 
Rajakcsa ri varman . 5 


S. Swaminathan 

Regarding the contents, this in¬ 
scription mentions that Pundi Udaiyan 
Suriyan Pavalakkunrinar alias Vannadu- 
Udaiyar of Paravaichchurruppundi in 
Rajaraja-va]anadu petitioned the king in 
his thirtysecond regnal year (1102 A.D.) 
and built of stone the central shrine, tiru 
vidaikkattu and mafydapa of the temple of 
Tiruvaigavudaiya Mahadcva in Andattu- 
Kurram a sub-division of Ulaguyyavan- 
dasola-Valanadu after removing the old 
brick structure which was dilapidated. He 
then found the paddy accruing from the 
temple land inadequate for the deity’s day 
to day expenses and rituals. Hence he be- 
seeched the king and obtained for grant to 
the temple twenty and odd ( Veil) of land, 
yielding one thousand and odd ( kalam 
of) paddy at Kalappakkudi in Viraik- 
kurram in Ulaguyyavandasola- Valan adu. 

A maheSvara of the temple Tiruvenkadu 
Udaiyan Tiruchchirrambalam Udaiyan 
alias Tandaivirdamudittar got the con¬ 
struction work tiruppani) executed. 

A few words of etymological interest 
maybe observed here. Ishtikai in line no. 5 
is a tadbava of the Sanskrit ishtika or ishtaka 
which means burnt bricks. 6 Jinnattamaiyil 
in line no. 5 is also derived from the San¬ 
skrit word Jirna 7 meaning getting decayed 
or dilapidated or ruined. Tiruvidaikkaitu 
(tirut idai -f kat-tu is an architectural term 
meaning a structure between the cen- 















TIRUVAIGUVUR INSCRIPTION OF KULOTTUNGACHOLA I 

traJ shrine ( tirukkarrali ) and mandapa viz. 
ardhamandapa which is is between mandapa 
and central shrine. An inscription 8 
from Kandradittam states that an in¬ 
dividual had built this tiruvidaikkattu 
(ittiruvidaikkattu ) and this inscription is 
found engraved on the south wall of the 
ardhamandapa of the temple. Hence it 
is evident that tiruvidaikkattu stands for 
ardhamandapa. 

To appreciate the import of the in¬ 
scription it is necessary to understand the 
history of temple construction in the an¬ 
cient Tamil country. 

Temples had been constructed in 
Tamil country since second century 
A.D. Sahgam literature contains refer¬ 
ences about temples of Kali, Balarama, 
Krishna, Muruga etc., 9 The Chera ruler 
Senguttuvan is said to have constructed 
a temple for Kannagi. 10 This temple has 
been located and identified with the re¬ 
mains of a stone temple on the hill-track 
above Kudalur of Madurai District on 
the borders of Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 
Evidntly these temples were constructed 
with perishable materials like wood, lime, 
brick, metal etc., and they did not last 
long. Stone construction was abhorred 
because it was considered inauspicious 
and was used for funerary buildings and 
also for erecting hero stones to perpetuate 
the memory of fallen heroes. 11 

The advent of the Pallavas brought 
new practices in the realm of architecture. 
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The Pallava emperor Mahendravaxman I 
(600 A.D.) conceived the idea of excavat¬ 
ing cave temples in the Tamil country, 12 
on the sides of hillocks. He has to his 
credit a number of cave temples in sev¬ 
eral parts of his vast empire. In one of 
the caves at Mandagappattu he mentions 
that “this brickless and mortarless ideal 
mansion was caused to be made by the 
king Vichchitrachitta for Brahma, Isvaxa 
and Vishnu.” 13 Mahendravaxman I also 
appeals to have constructed some struc¬ 
ture ( mandapa ?) because a few pillars 
bearing his name have been discovered 
from Kanchipuram. 14 

This novel idea of excavating cave 
temples in Tamil country seems to have 
appealed to the Pandyas also. A few ex¬ 
cavated temples were discovered in the 
Panya region. One such cave temple 
at Pillaiyaxpatti which has an inscription 
assignable on palaeographical grounds to 
the 5th or 6th century A.D. 15 

Hence the idea of excavating simple 
cave temples in the Tamil country both 
by the Pallavas and the Pandyas contin¬ 
ued for some time in the subsequent pe¬ 
riod and reached its maturity later. The 
cave temple at Tirukkalukkunram existed 
during the region of Narasimhavarman 
Pallava I. 16 The rock-cut cave temple at 
Melaichcheri is also said to have belonged 
to the regin of the Pallava Narasimhavar¬ 
man I. 17 So also the rock cut cut tem¬ 
ples at Vilappakkam, and Tiruvellarai 
are attributed to the period of the 
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later Pallavas. 18 Pallava Rajasimha’s 
monumental temples at Mahabalipuram 
and the famous Kailasanath temple 
at Kanchipuram were constructed with 
blocks of stones. Hence the Pallavas con¬ 
tinued to experiment with the stone con¬ 
struction till they reached in constructing 
proper temples (in stone). 

It appears it was given to Chola 
Aditya (871-907 A.D.) to generate a 
movement to raise stone constructions. 
The Anbil plates of Sundarachola 19 refers 
to the construction of stone temples all 
along the banks of the river Kaveri by 
Aditya I. A few constructions pioneered 
y bis political predecessors, Pallavas, 
were there to guide him. His successor 
Paratakachola I (907-955 A.D.) also gave 
. T. this movement. Several an- 

nt Siva temples constructed of bricks 
were reconstructed with stone during the 
age of this king. 20 The daughter-in-law 
arantaka I, Sembiyan Mahadevi, the 
e rated Chola queen whose devotional 
our was instrumental in converting 
any brick temples into stone structures, 
gave further boost to this movement. 21 It 
intei esting to note that the Siva tem- 
p e at Tiruvaigaviir, which is under our 
study here, escaped the attention of these 
pious builders of temples and had to wait 
till the accession of Kulottungachola I. 22 

Hence the process of converting brick 
temples into stone structures began with 
the Pallavas caught up with’ the Cholas 
and continued till later period as proved 


by the inscription under study. 

The earliest inscription 23 available in 
the temple at Tiruvaigaviir is dated in • 
the 22nd regnal year of Pallava Nandi- 
varmaraja. This record palaeographically 
assignable to 11th century A.D. is found 
engraved on the same spot where the 
present inscription of Kulottungach5]a I 
is incised. It is not incorrect to suggest 
that the Pallava inscription must have 
originally been engraved on a separate 
stone and kept in the temple. When a 
new structure was raised after demolish¬ 
ing the brick structure during the reign 
of Kulottungachola I it was reengraved as 
suggested by its palaeography. It is also 
not impossible to suggest that a few early 
inscriptions which originally existed were 
either left unengraved or damaged (before 
the period of KulSttungachbla I) when we 
consider the long time gap of three cen¬ 
turies between Pallava Nandivarman and 
Kulottungachola I. This view is not in¬ 
correct when we consider that the temple 
is an ancient one, sung by the Saiva saint 
Tiru Jhanasambandar (640-656) 24 and lo¬ 
cated in the heart of the Chola country. 

The person who constructed the Siva 
temple at Tiruvaigaviir in stone, suppli¬ 
cated the king to cede more land as the 
land that was originally intended for con¬ 
ducting day to day offerings and rituals 
was not sufficient. It is important to 
note here that brick construction was al¬ 
ways smaller in size. The maintenance of 
the temple with so many employees such 
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as priests, helpers, accountants, officials, 
singers, dancing-girls and watchmen on 
its roll, and also the number and magnif¬ 
icence of the various services in the tem¬ 
ple depended upon a reliable stream of in¬ 
come. It was possible only if the temple 
had sufficient resources. Hence to meet 
the growing demand of the temple the in¬ 
dividual obtained twenty and odd veli of 
land which yielded 1,200 and odd kalam of 
paddy. 

Not much can be said about the 

place names and geographical division of 

this record under study. Tiruvaigavur is 

stated to have been located in Andattu- 

• • # • 

Kurram in UlaguyyavandsSla-valanadu. 
The latter name has not been met with 
frequently in inscription. It is not un¬ 
likely that Ulaguyya Vandasolan might be 
one of the epithets of Kulottunga ChSla 
I. However this name lasted only for a 
very short period because an inscription 25 
of Kulottungachola n (1138 A.D.) from 


the same village located Tiruvaigavur 

in Innambur-nadu, 26 a sub-division of 

Vadakaraivikramasola-valanadu. Sum- 
• •• • • 

larly another record 27 of Rajaraja H (1157 

A.D.) states that Tiruvaigavur is in the 

same Andattu-Kurram in Vikramasola- 
• • • • •••• 

valanadu. 

• • 

The following villages were included in 
Andattu-Kurram. 28 

Chattimangalam 
Tiruppurambiyam 
Tiruvaika, (Tiruvaigavur) 

Tolur 

• ft 

Vaiyattalai 

Y. Subbarayalu 29 holds that Andattu- 
Kurram covered some portions of present 
Papanasam and Kumbakonam taluks of 
Thanjavur district. The village Tirup- 
palanam in Thanjavur Taluk was in¬ 
cluded in the Virai-kunram, which ev¬ 
idently means that Virai-kurram com¬ 
prised of the present Thanjavur taluk. 30 


TEXT 

Svasti sri Pugal-madu vilanga Jaya-madu 
virumba nila-magal nilava malar-magal 
punara urimaiyir=siranda mani-mudi 
sudi Minavar nilai keda villavar kulai 


2 tara enai mannavar iliyal=urrilitarat= 

** •• it V 00 ftfttft 99 

tikku-anaittun tan sakkara-nadatti 

•• •• 9 

vira-sinhasanattu Avanimuludu-udaiydlodwm 
virrirundu=ai'uliya kop-Para- 

3 kesariparmardna Tribhuvanachchakkara- 

* 99 99 99 











varttikal sri-Kulottunga sola-devarkku 
yandu narppadavadu Rajaraja-valgndttu 
Paravaichchurrup P - 

undip Pundi udaiy=an Suriyan Pavalakku[n*Jri 
nar=ana Vannadu=udaiyar Ulaguvyya 
vandasola-valanattu Andattuk-kurrattu 

• • • • # « MM 

udaiyar Tiruvaigavudai 

yu Mahadevar kdyil munbu ishtigaiyay 
jinnittamaiyil ik-koyil ilichchit 
tirukkarraliyaga segaikku yandu i 
'muppatirandava- 

du vinnappan seidu ishtikai ilichchi- 
• • 

mttu tirukkarraliyum tiruvidaik- 
katturn tirumandapamum seivittu 
it-tevar palan-devaddnam=a- 

na nilattu nellut tiruppadimarrukkum 
nimandattukkum podamaiyil devadanam 
perukaikku vinnappan-chei Ulaguyya 
vanda solg-valg 

nattu Viraik-kurrattuk Kalappakkudi 
pottagappadi nilam irubade chinhattaP 1 
nellu Airattu iru-nurruch chinnhmum 32 
devadanama- 

ya iduvittu v,ivandan-chellap=pdnnuvittar 
R ajardja-valanattup Paravaichckurrp 
Pundi udaiyar Suriyan Pavalak 
kunrindr=a- 

na Vannattu-udaiyar ivar solla it-tirupp- 

o>ni seivittar kdyilil sri mayesvarar 

Tiruvenkadu-udaiyan Tiruchchirram 

• ••• 

balam-udaiya- 
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11 nana Tandai virdamudittar 

99 99 9 
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19 RE-EXAMINATION OF MAHARAJAKKADAI PAINTINGS 


S. Rajavelu 


In the year 1984, the Tamil Nadu 
State Department of Archaeology had dis¬ 
covered some rock paintings in a rock shel¬ 
ter on the hill at Maharajakkadai in Kr- 
ishnagiri Taluk of Dharmapuri District. 
The painting was first noticed by Mr. Kr- 
ishnamurthy, the then curator of Dharma¬ 
puri Museum and he wrote a note on the 
importance of the painting in their De¬ 
partmental Journal Kalvettu. 2 

Mr. Natanakasinathan, the Director 
of State Archaeology Department has pre¬ 
sented an article on this painting and it 
was published in the Journal of the Epi- 
graphical Society of India ? and it was also 
included in his book Kalleluttukkalai 4 . 

99 

Mr. Kasinathan identified the rock 
paintings as the earliest painted Tamil in¬ 
scription in Tamil Brahmi (Dhamili) char¬ 
acters and read three lines of the paintings 
as (i) Dhamma (ii) Topakikodan and (iii) 
yana kamappa. He attributes the above 
painted inscription to mean the gift made 
by two individuals Topakikodan and yana 
Kamappa. Further he adds that the first 
word Dhamma is meant for gift. He ar¬ 
gues that the gift was made to a Buddhist 
mendicant when Buddhism was preva¬ 
lent in Tamil Nadu even before the pre- 
christain era. He dates this painting to 
a period of 3rd-2nd century B.C. Besides, 
he tries to equate the word yana (prefixed 


with proper name Kamappa) to the Brah- 
minical sacrifice yajha. He identifies the 
personal name Kamappa with a Kannada 
personal name. But his painstaking job 
in identifying this painting with Tamil 
Brahmi, the readings and the interpreta¬ 
tion seems to be farfetched. 

Hence, the object of this paper is 
to re-examine the entire painting of 
Maharajakkadai. As stated earlier, the 
painting was discovered in a natural cav¬ 
ern on the Ankanamalai hill locally known 
as Iswarakundu. The hill is about 1500 
feet high and located on the north eastern 
side of the proper village Maharajakkadai. 
On the top of the hill, there is a dilapi¬ 
dated fort having some ruined buildings 
datable to 16th to 17th century A.D. Lo¬ 
cal tradition says that the fort belonged to 
the Maratha King Shivaji, who stayed in 
this fort while he was touring the South¬ 
ern States. 

The Iswarakundu rock shelter on the 
top of the hill is facing towards north and 
on its ceiling is seen, the so called paint¬ 
ing. They are painted in white pigments. 
Due to natural calamity and human dis¬ 
turbances, the paintings have been eroded 
and are faint. As the faint paintings are 
more or less in the form of vague letters, 
they would probably strike the visitor, to 
be like the letters of early Tamil Brahmi. 
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the first one looks like a boat and the 
second as human figure. 

In the third row, the cross or plus 
aT k + symbol is visible. Most of these 
symbols are found in a few magaUthic 
sites in the same District particularly in 
the magaUthic Dolmens and on the ceil¬ 
ings of the rock shelter at Oramanagunta 
in the same Taluk. 6 

- „ „ lc . ftom this, on the left side of the 

are more or less similar and they denote , defter there is a huge boulder bear- 
a Trident symbol. But these symbols are f° traces of Red and White Ochre 
taken by him to be a Brahmi letter W. pa i nt ing where the human figures 

In the second row, the first one is noth- are seen. On the foot ^ the^hOl, ne^ly 
mg but a human figure. But he treates two hundred Dolmens glabs of 

Die human figure as the Brahmi letter to. In the interior portion ^ 

The second symbol in this row looks like these Dolmeans are oun and 

Brahmi letter pa as identified by him, but of painting containing mo 
this kind of symbol has also been found animal figures and other symbols, 
in the paintings on the stone slabs of the Qi-milar paintings as those avail- 

mep-alit.W n^i-- _ - x Similar painting _ 


The subjectmatter of the painting is 
seen to be mostly of human figures along 
with a few symbols. The identifiable sym¬ 
bols are (i) a circle with a cross ©as 
is found in the pre-historic painting at 
Kilvalai in South Arcot District as well 
as in the Indus seals. 5 

But Shri Kasinathan identifies this 
symbol with the Brahmi letter ‘dha\ The 
second and third symbols in the first row 


megalithic Dolmens at (Mallasamudram) , .f* here ca n also be glimpsed at 
m Dharmapuri District. Then, the next * nt a Mallasamudram and 

symbol may be a kind of reptile figure. etc./ thereby strength- 

The fourth one is this row is well akin ening the hypothesis that these are merely 
to the previous one without a circle on the megalithic paintings. On t le asis e 
left side. It also looks like a reptile. It above discussion one can cone uc e a 
is followed by two nnidentifiable symbols, the theory of it being the earliest painted 
Besides which, some more paintings are Tamil BrShmi inscription as pom e on 
worn out and not clearly seen. On the by Shri Kasinathan is very d cu o ac- 
left side of these are found two symbols, cept. 
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MAHARAJAICKADAI PAINTING 


FIRST ROW - 


SECOND ROW - 

THIRD ROW - 




Hock shelters with paintings in - Paintings on the Dolmens Dharmapuri District 


1. Tlialapalji i 

2. Oppathavadi 

3. Oramanakunta 
/ 1. Mayiladum parai 

5. Mallapadi 

6. Miidippinayai i apa] 1 i - Ilosur Taluk 

7. Maharajakkadai 


M all ach an dir am 
M all araj akkad ai 
in ICrishnagiri Malththampatti 

Taluk K u ru vi nayanapaUi 

Oramanagunta etc. 














20 EPIGRAPHICAL EVIDENCES IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF TIRUCHIRAPALLI 


The inscriptions of the ancient, me¬ 
diaeval and early modern periods sup¬ 
ply to the historian a variety of informa¬ 
tion. They enable him to forge the essen¬ 
tial chronological chain out of a jumble of 
events. As such they form the skeleton on 
which is strung the flesh and flood of his¬ 
tory with the help of literature and tradi¬ 
tion. 


he study of epigraphy alone pre 
vides authenticity to historical develoj 
ments. An account based wholly on glc 

" ^T g mhdtm y™ and historically useles 
myths and legends is bound to be ii 
complete, indefinite and unreal. Epit 
raphy has rendered it possible to recoi 
struct the history of South India, pa 
icularly Tiruchirapalli. Srlranhgam an 
J ambukesvaram temples are rich in h 
scnptions and it is from these inscriptioi 
it is possible to reconstruct a large pa 
of the political history of Tiruchirapall 
The earliest inscription, in Brahmi cha 
acters of the century A.D is found i 
the lower rock-cut cave of Tiruchirapall 
go a long way in explaining the nan 
Tiruchirapalli. There are a few Pallava ii 
script]ons in the Tiruchirapalli cave and i 
TiruvcHarai and Uyyakondan Tirumal 
[near Srirangam]. The next earliest ii 
scription, also in the Triruchirapalli cav 
that of Varaguna II (862 - 8801, the la 


is 


N. Rajendran 

king of the Pandyas) first empire. Though 
the inscriptions of the period of the first 
empire. Though the incriptions of the pe¬ 
riod of the Pallava-Pandya hostilities that 
prepared the ground for the rise of the 
imperial Cholas are few and far between, 
yet they leave no room for doubt about 
the position, during these hostilities, of 
Tirichirapalli, which lay actually on the 
Pallava frontier overlooking the Pandya 
country. The inscriptions of the period 
of the Cholas and the revived Pandyas 
[Second Empire] are many and instruc¬ 
tive. They are found largely on the walls 
of the Srirangam temple. The numerous 
and rich benefactions made to the temple 
by these kings are* set out in detail con¬ 
firming in a large measure the account in 
the Vaishnava chronicles of the bountiful 
resources of the temple. 

The inscriptions in the Srirangam 
temple, of the early Vijayanagar Chief¬ 
tains paint a picture of a conscious ef¬ 
fort on their part to resuscitate the shrine 
as the celebrated centre of worship. A 
large number of copper-plate grants be¬ 
gin to appear in the period of the later Vi¬ 
jayanagar kings and that of the Nayaka of 
Madura. Most of these record the grant of 
villages to the wardens of the Srirangam 
temple. A few inscriptions of the mid- 
Vijayanagar period give us important and 
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useful details about the governors of the 
Tiruchirapalli region and their dealings 

0 _ 

with the Srirangam temple. By the be- 
gining of the 18th century inscriptions fell 
into disuse and for the subsequent peri¬ 
ods we depend mainly upon contempo¬ 
rary writings. 

SRIRANGAM TEMPLE 

The Vaishnava tradition gives a con¬ 
tinuous account of the succession of the 
0 _ 

pontiffs at Srirangam. But the Guru- 
parmparai belongs purely to the realm of 
hagiography and is not of much help to 
the historian. The appropriate political 
background is furnished by the inscrip¬ 
tions. However, the correlation of politi¬ 
cal and religious data in inscriptions is not 
as complete as the modern student might 
wish. Direct references, in the host of in¬ 
scriptions, on the walls, pillars and plinths 
of the Srirangam temple to the affairs and 
activities of the Vaishnava movement at 

0 _ 

Srirangam can be counted on one’s fin¬ 
gers’ ends. For instance, it is surprising 
that Ramanuja, who, according to the au¬ 
thentic tradition of the Arayirappadi Guru- 
paramparai, was for long [6- years and more 
according to Koil-Olugu] the manager of 
the affairs of the Srirangam temple, both 
spiritual and temporal, does not find a 
single direct mention in any of its inscrip¬ 
tions. This applies also to his immediate 
predecessors and successors. Thus, to all 
appearances, there are two sets of mate¬ 
rial for the reconstruction of the history of 


the Srirangam temple, i.e., the hagiologies 
and the inscriptions, which have nothing 
in common between them. 

However, this does not hamper the re¬ 
construction of the history of Srirangam 
any way since corroborative evidences 
were to be found in later inscriptions. 
The inscriptions of the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries contain important refer¬ 
ences, though indirect and also few and 
far between, to the affairs and organisa¬ 
tion of the Srirangam temple. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Kulottunga I dated 1085 1 and an¬ 
other of Maravarman Sundara Pandya I 
dated 1225 2 contain such references, ca¬ 
sual in themselves and hence quite re¬ 
liable. These references, for instance, 
go to confirm the traditional account 
of Ramanuja’s activities in Srirangam 
Ramanuja and a few of his immediate dis¬ 
ciples like Embar and Accan. 3 With the 
help of these and a few other inscriptions 
it is possible to check and verify the tra¬ 
dition. 

Generally speaking inscriptions in 
South India arc seldom purely historical 
in character; they register gifts and en¬ 
dowments of a public or private nature, 
to temples, maths and brahman as. As 
such they are of immense value to the 
history of any temple. A list of inscrip¬ 
tions of the Srirangam temple, arranged 
chronologically presents a succinct sketch 
of the history of the property of the tem¬ 
ple, in lands, gardens, jewels of gold and 
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diamonds, lamps, vessels and other or¬ 
naments for worship. The temple re¬ 
ceived very frequently rich presents not 
only from the local chiefs bnt also from 
their neighbours, who came down for the 
purpose of war or peace. The list of bene¬ 
factors included in itself important offi¬ 
cers of the army, merchants, princes and 
private individuals. Whenever the peace 
of the country was violently disturbed by 
foreign invasions the temple lost its mu¬ 
nificence. On the establishment of the 
British Raj, however, the temple ceased 
to be a property holder but became a pen¬ 
sioner of the government. 

Moreover, the only source for a proper 
study of the structural growth of the 
Srirangam temple is epigraph. A chrono¬ 
logical list of the inscriptions in the temple 
furnishes a clear sketch of the history of 
the physical growth of the temple. From 
the study of such a list it can be seen that 
a majority of the minor shrines were con¬ 
structed in the 13th century, when the re¬ 
gion round Srirangam was under occupa¬ 
tion of the Hoysalas and after then the 
Pandyas of the Second Empire. The Koil - 
Olugu, which gives a detailed and minute 
account of the several structures with the 
names of their builders and Saka dates, 
has, it is found, drawn its information 
largely from inscriptions. In addition, the 
inscriptions also furnish rare and inter¬ 
esting information about the transfer of 
the management of certain shrines [the 
Dasavatara shrine and the Tirumahgai 


Alvar Sannidhi] to new archakas and the 
duties they were expected to perform in 
respect of their offices. 

Few other inscriptions reveal the 
episodes of topical interest. They give de¬ 
tails of the self-immolation of a few Jiyas 
and Ekangis of the temple, as a protest 
against insufficient allowances made by 
the local governor for the conduct of 
Puja. 5 

Tiruchirapalli : The Seat of Political Power 

Some of the earliest of the Pallava in¬ 
scriptions are found in the cave temples 
of the districts of'Tiruchirapalli, are as- 
cribable to the reign of Mahendravarman 
I. The inscriptions of the upper rock- 
cut cave of Tiruchirapalli excavated by 
Mahendravarman reveal that the Pallava 
dominion had reached so far south as 
Tiruchirapalli and that this achievement 
of having crossed the Kaveri into the very 
heart of the Chola country, must be as¬ 
cribed to Sinhavishnu, the predecessor of 
Mahendravarman I, there is no reference 
to the latter’s conquest of the Chola coun¬ 
try. Hence, it could be safely concluded 
that Mahendravarman succeeded peace¬ 
fully to his father’s dominion, on whose 
southern boundary stood Tiruchirapalli. 
The two pillars to the left of the up¬ 
per rock-cut cave at Tiruchirapalli con¬ 
tain eight Sanskrit verses 6 which testify 
the above facts. 

The political conflicts and change 
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of power also very graphically pictured 
in the epigraphs. For instance, the 
Pandya attempts at invasion of the 
Pallava country (846, 869 A.D). In the 
reign of his successor Nripatungavarman 
(869-875) the Pallavas came into con¬ 
flict with the Pandyas at Kumbakonam, 
and whatever might have been the re¬ 
sult of this clash, for both parties claim 
the victory. 7 It is definite that Nripatunga 
was the last Pallava, who ruled over 
the region between Tiruchirapalli and 
K ah chi, since there is an inscription of 
Varaguna Pandya (862-880 AD) on the 
Tiruchirapalli rock dated in his 11th reg¬ 
nal year (873 AD). 

On the ruins of the Pallavas and 
Pandyas, the Cholas emerged in South In¬ 
dia, particularly in the Uraiyur region. 8 
The earliest (Imperial) Chola inscription 
in this area is that in the Srirangam tem¬ 
ple dated in the 17th year of Parantaka 
I (907-953). The inscription registers a 
gift of thirty gold pieces for a perma¬ 
nent lamp, forty for comphor, one for 
cotton wick besides the gift of a silver 
lamp-stand made to the temple. The 
sabha of Tiruvarahgam took charge of the 
endowments. 9 

A much damaged and worn out in¬ 
scription of this king in Srirangam dated 
in his 40th year mentions his title as Madu- 
raiyum Hamum Konda [one who conquered 
Madurai and Ceylon] 10 

The Cholas became an imperialist 


power under Rajaraja I and Rajendra I. 
There are three fragmentary records of 
the former in Srirangam, which records 
gifts of gold to this temple. 11 Similarly, 
an inscription in the Tiruchirapalli cave 
dated in his 16th regnal year records the 
sale of waste land to a person for 5 kalanju 
to feed Brahamins and devotees during 
the nine days of the Chitirai festival in 
Tiruchirapalli. 

Yet another noteworthy aspect of the 
inscriptional evidence in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the history of Tiruchirapalli is 
the Hoysala intervention (1330-31). Dur¬ 
ing the early part of the 14th century 
Tamil Nadu’s politics was underscored by 
the rivalries between Cholas and Pandyas 
and the matrimonial and power alliances 
between the Cholas and the Hoysalas. 
When Rajaraja III was driven out of 
his kingdom by Marvarman Sundara 
Pandya and to Wake the matter worse, 
on the way the former was imprisoned 
by Kadavaraya Kopperuhjihgadeva at 
Sendamangalam. 13 The alliance between 
Rajjaraja III and Hoysala Narasimha H 
was perhaps strengthened by matrimonial 
ties. 

An inscription of Rajaraja III dated 
in his 21st year which mentions that 
his queen Deviyar Somaladeviyr, as the 
donor of a gift of 1,00,000 kasu to the 
Srirangam temple for a lamp and flower 
garden. 14 She was perhaps, the sister of 
Narasimha II. Hence the latter rushed to 
the rescue of Rajaraja III and engaged the 
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combined armies of the Pandya, Kadava 
and the Banas in a ninety days battle at 
Srirahgam and defeated them.15 

Rajaraja Ill’s restoration was ac¬ 
companied by the visit of Hoysala 
Narasimha II to Srirahgam. 16 The epi- 
graph gives the title of Cholendra- 
pratista-Guru. Similarly, perhaps, the 
Vira Narasimha- Chaturvedimangalam of an 
inscription from Jambukesvaram was 
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It was thus that the Hoysalas obtained 
a firm foothold in Tiruchirapalli, and 
in the reign of SSmeswara, the son and 
successor of Narasimha, Kannanur near 
Srirangam became the secondary capital 
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Thus the epigraphs have thrown in¬ 
valuable light in the reconstruction of the 
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A NEW ADIL SHAHI INSCRIPTION FROM ARAG 

MAHARASHTRA 


It is well known to the students of his¬ 
tory that the rulers of Adil Shahi dynasty 
ruled over Bijapur for about two cen¬ 
turies. Bijapur rulers have added many 
new chapters to the hist; ^y of medieval 
Deccan by their reforms and skilful ad¬ 
ministration. They created religious har¬ 
mony and advanced art and literature. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II, the sixth ruler of 
Adil Shahi dynasty, deserves a special 
mention for many commendable achieve¬ 
ments; hence his period ca'. be called as 
the golden age of Adil Shahi Kingdom. 

For the present study a Persian in¬ 
scription of the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
II has been selected by me. It pro¬ 
vides some important pieces of informa¬ 
tion about the civil and revenue admin¬ 
istration of that period and enlightens us 
about some new officials who do not get 
mention in the historical works. 1 

The inscription under study has been 
copied from Arag, a village situated 
(60°45'N - 74°40'i?) in Miraj Tahsil of San- 
gli District in Maharashtra. It is lying 
19.31 kms. east of the tahsil Headquarters 
touching the boundaries of Belgaum Dis¬ 
trict of Karnataka. This village, famous 
for betal-leaf gardens, lies on the road 
from Miraj to Bijapur passing via Athni. 2 
The only important object of this deserted 


Khwaja Ghulamus Sycdain 

village is a ruined fortress survived by a 
solitary bastion to which this inscription 
is said to be originally belonged. The in- 
scriptional slab not in situ measuring 40 
X 85 cms. is now built into the southern 
wall of a Jami Masjid which is of later pe¬ 
riod. The inscription consists of 14 lines 
in Persian language, executed in Naskh 
style has been deciphered as under : 

Transliteration 

14 . Muhammad-u’r-Rasul-Allah nabashad. 

Sana A.H. 996 (1587 A.D.) 

1. Dar daur-i-Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah (II) 

\ 

2. Wa Mir Jumla Khan-i-A ‘Zam Dilawar 
Khan 

8. Maud’a-i-Arak (i.e. Arag) Hawala-i-Bilal 
Khan 

4 . Wa sayyid Mahmud Na ’ib-i-ghaibat-i- 
mu’amila-i- 

5. Mubarakabad, Malik Rail}dn Sharza Khan, 

6. Salahddr-i-Diwan-i-A ’ la Muqasadar-i- 

7. Maud’a-i-Arak wa Sayyid Nuru’d-Din 

8. Mahaldar-i-Dvwan A ’la bar hukm-i- 

9. Farman-i-humayun wa Mansur Khan 

10. Sarbarati-i-maud’a-i-Arak ba hudur-i- 
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11. Diwan-i-had ra kase dur 

12. Agar in had ra kase dur 


13. Kunad u sharik-i-kalima-i- . 

Batarikh 22 mah Muharram. 

Translation 

1. During the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah (II) 

2. And (at the time of) Mir Jumla Khdn- 
iA ’zam Dilawar Khan 

3. The village (maud’a) of Arak (i.e. Arag) 
under the Hawaladarship of Bilal Khan 


I And Sayyid Mahmud, the Deputy-in 
absence (Nd’ib-i-ghaibat) of district (mu’dmil 

5. Mubarakabad, Malik Raihdn Sharza Khan 

6. The Arm-bearer (Salahddr) of the roy ( 
court (and) Fief-holder (Muqasadar) of 

7. Village Arak and Sayyid Nuru’d-Dk 


8 . The police superintendent (Mahalddr) of 
the royal court, by order of a 


9. Royal Memorandum (Farman) «ni Mansur 

Khan * ° 

10 . The:SarbaraU of the village Arak, before 

11 . The surveyor General (Dlman-i-hai) was 
demarcated. 


12, 13 & If. If whosoever would disturb this 
boundary, may not be associated with the creed 
of Muhammad, the Prophet of Allah. Date 
A.H. 996, Muharram 22 = 1581 A.D. March 
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This inscription, in its nature, is a 
public notice installed by the local of¬ 
ficials recording the event of fixation of 
the boundary of village (mauda’) Arag, 
obviously for a fair understanding of 
the public as well as revenue officials 
while collecting the various land based 
levies and taxes. The text says that 
during the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 
(n) and (time of) Mir Jumla, Man- 
i-A’zam, Dilawar Man, the boundary 
of village Arak (i.e Arag) was fixed by 
the royal order before the Diwan-i-Had. 
The other administrative officers men¬ 
tioned in this record are Bilal Man, 
the Hawaladar of village Arak, Sayyid 
Mahmud, the Nalb-i-Ghaibat (Deputy 
in Absence) of mu’amila (district) of 
Mubarakabad i.e. Miraj, Malik Raihan 
5/iarza Man, the Salahdar (Arm-bearer) 
and Muqasadar (Fief-holder) of village 
Arak, Sayyid Nuru’d-Din, the Mahaldar 
of royal court and Mansur Khan , the Sar- 
baratz of the village Arak. It ends with an 
imprecation for the one whosoever would 
alter this boundary. The date of the event 
is given as A.H. 996, Muharram 22 = 1587 
A.D., March 31. 

This epigraph is important from more 
than one aspects as it enlightens us about 
the existence of two new offices, commis¬ 
sioned by Adil Shahi Kingdom, not known 
by any other record. It also provides the 
names of some unknown Adil Shahi offi¬ 
cials and their jurisdictions not mentioned 
in historical works and available contem¬ 


porary sources. The interesting charac¬ 
ter of this epigraph is its layout. It bears 
the name of Prophet Muhammad, though 
it comes within the imprecation part of 
it at the end. But a space has been left 
blank there and his name has been writ¬ 
ten at the mast of the slab as an honour, 
just like the practice prevalent in writing 
royal orders where name of God, Prophet 
and King used to be written at the mast. 

Dilawar Man under whose time the 
inscription was set-up is a too well-known 
figure of Adil Shahi bureaucracy. Dilawar 
Man, an Abbysinian by race, started 
his carrier as a military officer who was 
entrusted by Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I, the 
command of the Bijapuri forces against 
Saif ‘Ainu’l-Mulk, the military general 
of Nizam Shahi force of Ahmadnagar. 3 
During the time of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. 
II, Dilawar Man with a large force un¬ 
der his command defeated Bahzad Malik 
Turk, the sar-naubat of Murtad a Nizam 
S/rnh’s force of Ahmadnagar. 4 After this 
meritorious deed he came into lime light 
and started ascending to the ladder of 
unprecedent elevations. He was Sar-i- 
samaubat (chief of the military) and Amir- 
i-Jumla (Finance Minister) according to 
a farman issued by Sultan Ibrahim II in 
1581 A.D. 5 He held the post of Madar-u’l- 
Muhm Prime-Minister or Regent) for eight 
years among his total service of about 
sixty years to the Adil Shahi Sultans in 
different capacities. 6 In 1587 A.D., when 
the inscription under study was being set 
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up, he was K/ian-i-A’zam (commander of 
force) and Mir Jumla (Finance Minister). 

In Adil Shahi Administration Mir Jumla’s 
post was generally amalgamated with 
that of Wakil-us-sultanat (Prime-Minister) 
and was held by a single person who hap¬ 
pened to be directly incharge of all the 
matters pertaining to revenue and crown- 
land administration at centre. 7 That is 
why Dilawar Khan’s mention in this epi¬ 
graph has got a meaning. Dilawar Khan 
was an exception who held the highest 
posts both in civil and military admin¬ 
istration at a single time, which enabled 
him taking many decisions with a sheer 
high-handedness scaring even Sultan of 
an over-throw. It resulted, at a later 
stage, into Dilawar Khan’s removal. For 
some period he changed the camp and 
served with Ahmadnagar kingdom but 
again came back to Bijapur but he was 
blinded by Sultan’s order and breathed 
his last at Khelna fort at the age of 90, 
after ten year’s capativity. 8 

The village Arak, whose boundary 
was fixed according to a. royal order, 
is mentioned as being under the Hawala 
(Hawaladarship) of Bilal Khan. We find 
one Sidi Bilal posted as Hawaiadar of 
Sandlapur (S/iolapur) in 1644 A.D. dur¬ 
ing the reign of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah,, 
but it is difficult to ascertain that both 
the persons are one and the same. 9 In 
Adil Shahi period every fort use to have 
three officials of somewhat equal rank- 
a Hawaiadar, a Suhnis (incharge of docu¬ 


ments) and a Karkhanis (incliarge of com¬ 
missariat work). 10 The chief of these three 
was Hawaiadar , with the responsibility of 
bearing the keys of the fort. The vil¬ 
lage Arak, as its name suggests, had a 
small fort and evidently Bilal Khan was 
the Hawaiadar, of that fort. 11 

Sayyid Mahmud mentioned in the • 
inscription as Nai’b-i-Ghaibat (Deputy- 
in-absence) of mu’amila (district) of 
Mubarakabad (i.e. Miraj) is a new of¬ 
ficial that came to light by this record. 
The post of Nai’b-i-Ghaibat was meant for 
looking-after the administration of the 
district as a deputy of the Sultan. We 
find mention of one_Sayyid Mahmud, son 
of Sayyid ‘Alau’d-Dln, in another inscrip¬ 
tion, who had completed the construction 
of an ‘Idgah at Miraj as per the orders 
of Sulan Ibrahim II in 1586 A.D. He is 
also mentioned in an undated inscription, 
from Kali Masjid at Miraj, as the mukabbir 
of the mosque. 12 In my view this Sayyid 
Mahmud is identical to Sayyid Mahmud 
o£ our record who, on the basis of his 
sound social and economical status, with 
the capacity of completing of Kali Masjid, 
might have given the post of Nai’boi dis¬ 
trict of Mubarakabad. 

The mu’amila-i-Mubarakabad mentioned 
with the post of Sayyid Mahmud is 
today’s Miraj (16 0 49'J\T74 0 41'.E) which was 
designated as Mubarakabad during the 
BahmanI and Adil Shahi periods. We 
find first mention of this place as Mir- 
inja in a copper plate dated 1058 A.D. 
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of Marasimha, the Shilahara ruler of 
Kolhapur. 13 It was further corrupted 
to Mirch and then to Miraj. Miraj, 
alongwith Hukkeri, Balgaon, Kunji & 
Raibag/;, was held in jagir by Hasan 
Gangu when he was an official under 
Tughluq Sultans. According to Rafiu’d- 
Din S/drazi’s Tadhkiratu’l-Muluk Hasan 
Gangu after raising an army first cap¬ 
tured fort of Miraj in 1347 A.D. and, 
on the suggestion of his previous mas¬ 
ter and_spiritual guide Shaikh Muhammad 
Jurtaidi, designated it as Mubarakabad 
to mark the beginning of an independant 
rule and foundation of Bahmani dynasty. 
Since then Miraj was given the epithet of 
Mubarakabad suffixing the real name Mi¬ 
raj. In constant use this epithet replaced 
the very real name Miraj. 14 

Another important official of the in¬ 
scription is a noble, Malik Raihan S/iarza 
Khan, who was according to the text 
Salahdar -i-A’la (Arm-bearer at the royal 
court) and Muqasadar (fief-holder) of the 
village Arak. The most significant point 
involved here is the very mention of this 
noble, because this epigraph is the only 
source to provide information about the 
existance of any Malik Raihan with the 
title of S/iarza Khan. Though his first 
name Raihan, as per the prevalent rule 
of christenning the servants, indicates to¬ 
wards his being an Abbysinian slave but 
the titles of Malik, as prefix, and Shaxza 
Khan, as suffix, and his post of Armbearer 
at the royal court indicates towards his 


being an important official at the Central- 
government. It was also customary in 
those days to grant fiefs to the officials on 
condition of service. 15 In this way Malik 
Raihan might have been given the muqasa 
of Arak for his post of Arm-bearer at the 
royal court. Here one point should be very 
clear that SidI Raihan and Shaxza, Khan, 
the two high ranked military officers of 
Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, are entirely different 
from this noble as their period lies at least 
one century after this event. 

We also have one Sayyid Nuru’d Din 
mentioned in the inscription as Mahaldar 
of the royal court. This Nuru’d-Din 
is none other than Mirza Nuru’d-Din 
Muhammad who was instrumental in as¬ 
sassination of his own benefector Mustafa 
Khan in 1580 A.D. at the instance of 
Kis/iwar Khan the aspirant of Regency. 
Originally a Sayyid from Mas/ihad (in 
Iran), Nuru’d-Din was captured in a bat¬ 
tle and recruited to Adil Shahi-service by 
MusKTian and had a fief near Bankapur. 
He was promised of elevations and jagir 
off Bankapur for this job. After this 
event historical records are silent about 
his fate. 16 It is this epigraph which states 
about his carrier as Mahaldf at the royal 
court. 17 

The last official mentioned in this epi¬ 
graph is Mansur Khan, the Sarbarati of 
the village Arak who was present at the 
scene, among others, when the boundary 
of the village was being fixed. Mansur 
Khan is again a new person coming to 
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light through this record. The important Sar-naubat, Sar-hawaladar, Sar-kliawass, Sar- 

Lashkar etc. In this way the post of Ear¬ 


thing associated with Mansur Khan is the 
post of Sarbardti which is a new term and 
happens to be an addition to the glos¬ 
sary of administrative posts which were 
prevalent during the medieval period of 
history. The status, responsibilities, ju¬ 
risdiction and nature of this post is not 
known from historical chronicles, docu¬ 
ments, glossaries and other sources but it 
is obvious that this post had to be con¬ 
nected with the revenue administration 
of the village as the entire exercise men¬ 
tioned in the epigraph involves revenue 
administration of the village. In my opin¬ 
ion the etymology of this word will help 
us in deciding the nature of this post. In 
Arabic there is word barat (with the root 
bariu) which means : a record, a register, 
an order or an assignment of revenue. 18 In 
Marathi and Kannada too it is according 
to the popular law of adding suffix of T 
the word will be an adjective i.e. the per¬ 
son dealing with the assignments of rev¬ 
enue. Sar a Persian word which means 
head if prefixed to a noun indicates the 
chiefship in that particular context. e>g. 


barati, on the basis of above synthesis, can 
be taken as Chief Revenue Officer of the 
village with the responsibilities of keep¬ 
ing record of land allotment, its measure, 
its produce, levies imposed on it and its 
revenues. In other words Sarbarati, might 
have been entrusted the supervision of 
Kulkamts , the primary post in revenue ad¬ 
ministration. 

Now at the end the post of Diwan-i- 
Had too deserves a special mention. The 
epigraph states about the fixation of the 
boundary of village Arak in the presence 
(6a hudur) of Diwan-i-Had. This post, 
again, is the one which has been men¬ 
tioned for the first time in any record. 
It seems to be, as its name suggests, a 
centtral-govemment’s officer, equivalent 
to surveyor general of modern times, in¬ 
charge of the survey of the crown-land. 
The existance of this office also indicates 
towards the presence of a scientific and 
well defined department for measurement 
and survey of land lor an effective revenue 
system. 
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Kalinga under the Eastern Gangas Ca.900- 
1200 A.D. by N. Mukunda Rao, Pub. by 
B.R. Publishing Corporation, Delhi, 1991; 
pages: vii + 260; Price: Rs. 225/- 

The book which is written by one of 
the noted epigraphists, Dr. N. Mukunda 
Rao is a welcome addition to the histor¬ 
ical literature on one of the important 
dynasties of India viz. Eastern Gangas. 
The volume which consists of 11 chapters, 
glossary, appendices, bibliography, index 
and maps, gives a comprehensive account 
of the rule of this dynasty over Kalinga. 
The author has made a painstaking study 
of the administration, military organisa¬ 
tion and economic, social, religious and 
cultural conditions during the period from 
900-1200 A.D when the Eastern Gangas 
ruled this region. As opined by Prof. Her¬ 
mann Kulke in his valuable foreword to 
the book, the thorough knowledge of the 
Ganga inscriptions has enabled the au¬ 
thor to make a detailed and comprehen¬ 
sive study of the subject of his research. 

The author has, while discussing 
about the political history of this dy¬ 
nasty, traced in detail the account of 
the teiritory of Kalinga known variously 
as kalihga-mandala, Trikalinga-mandala 
etc and discussed about its various sub¬ 
divisions. He has also dealt at length 
with the significance of the title Tri- 
Kalingadhipati. While dealing with the 
kingship and its salient features (in chap- 


& 

ter IV) he has drawn the attention of the 
scholars to the progressive policies of the 
Ganga rulers, on account of which the 
term ‘Ganhga-vidya’ gained much signifi¬ 
cance. In Chapter V, which deals with 
the military organization, he has high¬ 
lighted about the existance of the system 
of plurality of offices and substantiated 
the same with the examples like an of¬ 
ficer holding the offices of chamupati and 
amatya, senapati and maha-sandhivigrahi 
etc. It may be recalled here that a num¬ 
ber of inscriptions in other parts of the 
country also reveals such a set up where 
one person was incharge of more than one 
office. 

While discussing about the admin¬ 
istrative divisions he has touched upon 
their general set up and the pattern of 
sub-divisions including those which had 
a numerical appendage. However, the 
study could have been more comprehen¬ 
sive if he had taken into account the lat¬ 
est researches in the field and assessed 
their significance in the light of these re¬ 
searches. We hope this will be made 
good when he brings out a revised edition. 
However, it has to be appreciated that he 
has appended a number of maps showing 
the administrative divisions, which are of 
immense help in understanding the ad¬ 
ministrative set up of the territory. While 
discussing about the economic conditions 
(Chapter IX) he has taken care to Elu¬ 
cidate various terms connoting measure- 
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ments like the measuring rods, vati, putti, 
tumu, jena, ahgula etc. 

In the appendix, the author has fur¬ 
nished the texts of some noteworthy in¬ 
scriptions. This enhances the importance 
of the book as these inscriptions are of 
immense value for the study of the sub¬ 
ject. A few spelling mistakes have of 
course crept in here and there by over¬ 
sight. We are sure proper care would be 
taken while bringing out a revised edi¬ 
tion. On the whole, the volume provides a 
very thorough and up-to-date account of 
the history of Kalinga which retained its 
unique identity during the period under 
reference. The author deserves our hearty 
congratulations for bringing out such a 
useful book. The publishers and printers 
also deserve our appreciation for its nice 
getup* 

Madhav N. Katti. 

Social History of Andhra Pradeshby N.K. 
Reddy, A gam Kala Prakashan, Delhi, 
1991, pp- xiv+254, price Rs 330. 

The book, which represents the au¬ 
thor’s Ph.D. winner from the S.V. Univer¬ 
sity, Tirupati, deals with the social history 
of the areas covered by the present state 
of Andhra Pradesh from the seventh to 
the thirteenth century AD. Both the ini¬ 
tial and terminating dates mark crucial 
phases in the history of the Andhra coun¬ 
try as the seventh century is notable for 
the emergence of the Eastern Chalukyas 


and earliest known complete Telugu in¬ 
scription and the thirteenth saw the be¬ 
ginning of Muslim onslaughts and as such 
the period of study is well chosen. 

The work falls into five chapters, the 
first and last respectively furnishing in¬ 
troductory information and a summary 
of the conclusions of the three interven¬ 
ing chapters. The second chapter deals 
at length with the social life in its various 
aspects, followed by the treatment of ed¬ 
ucation and economic matters including 
agriculture and industries in the next two 
chapters. 

We find interesting important infor¬ 
mation in all the three core chapters, it 
being difficult to single out any particu¬ 
lar piece. The period was marked by the 
Immigration of brdhmanas from North In¬ 
dia including Kashmir and nearby Tamil- 
nadu, Karnataka and Kerala as well as 
their migration from Andhra Pradesh 
to other areas, especially Tamil-nadu 
and Maharashtra. There were vari¬ 
ous factors contributing to these migra¬ 
tory activities, but the reference to the 
brdhmana Kumaramurti immigrating to 
the Vengi-vishaya due to the insolent 
treatment meted out by the Tondaman 
king Kaduvetti (pp. 35=36) is of great in¬ 
terest as it shows that, even though gen¬ 
erally revesed, the brahman as were oc¬ 
casionally subjected to humiliation also 
and that there was developing a concealed 
hatred towards them among the power¬ 
ful ruling class. The hrahmanas did not 
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restrict themselves to prescribed occupa¬ 
tions, and we have an interesting allu¬ 
sion to the sale of the village headship 
( raddikamu ) by them for a certain con¬ 
sideration (p.31). A notable feature of 
the trading and industrial communities 
(vaisyas) in the Deccan during the period 
was their corporate activities which made 
them organise themselves into guilds of 
local and regional importance, there be¬ 
ing several great sailors ( mahanavikas ) and 
caravan leaders ( maha-sarthavahas ). The 
vaisyas held several high administrative 
offices and great influence. In Andhra 
we have the somewhat unique iand-grants 
made in favour of the trading community 
( vaisyagraharas ). A more interesting phe¬ 
nomenon was the rise of the sudra commu¬ 
nity called chaturtha-kula and people tak- 
mg pnde in belonging to it, and a large 
non-descript class of artisans was included 
m 11 \ Ex Pert smiths were adorned with 
the titles like acharya and oju (p.56), from 
upadhyaya, which is indicative of great 
honour. There were cordial relations be¬ 
en the brahmanas and sudras, and many 
o the members of the ruling classes hailed 
m the chaturtha-kula. Polygamy was the 
prevailing norm among the aristocratic 
c asses which had, in addition, a number 
of concubines called bhoga-stri and bhoga- 
mahishi. The womenfolk attached to tem¬ 
ples in various postions were cared for, 
and musicians and dancers among them 
were highly respected members of the so¬ 
ciety. They had organised themselves 
into guilds and contributed greatly to the 


progress of arts. Sam 300 (pp. 70-71) de¬ 
noted, in our opinion, 300 sanis (dancing 
girls) who might be on the regular staff 
of the temple and also those that might 
have been invited on special occasions. 
Their respected position in the society is 
apparent from the fact there was a mea¬ 
surement of ghee called saniya-mana two 
of which were needed to maintain a per¬ 
petual lamp into a temple (p.73). Hero 
stones were popularly erected to perpet¬ 
uate the memory of heroes who had lost 
their lives in public cause and they re¬ 
ceived popular worship, and there were 
self sacrifices in various forms including 
cutting off limbs, sometimes to indicate 
love and loyalty to the master. Every vil¬ 
lage in Andhra, as in other parts of South 
India, had its own goddess called by vari¬ 
ous names, and sometimes anonymous as 
well. 

4 

Of the Vedas, the Yajurveda appears 
to have been most popularly studied 
and the Atharvaveda was the least popu¬ 
lar. Vedic schools were commonly called 
ghatika-sthana which were often attached 
to temples. The term ghatikd-samanya (pp. 
120-21) (30.31) appears to have denoted 
an inmate of the ghatika , and its chief. 
We feel that the expression grihita sahasra 
as applied to Vedic brahmanas (p.120) 
should be taken to refer to one’s pro¬ 
ficiency in the thousand sakhas of the 
Samaveda which is described as sahasra- 
vartma. The present surname Ghaisas 
of Brahmins in Maharashtra is a descen- 
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dent of this once meaningful title. An¬ 
other equally interesting piece of infor¬ 
mation relates to the popularity of the 
astrological writings of the famous as¬ 
trologer and astronomer Varahamihira as 
apparent from the description of Nallaya 
bhatlu as a scholar of Varahamihira jy- 
otishasastra in a DraJcsharama inscription 
dated 1163 AD (p. 122). By this pe¬ 

riod the technical distinction between the 
teacher categories dcharya and upadhyaya 
was blurred and they were used as synony¬ 
mous (p.136). In the account of fine arts, 
beside music, dance and painting which 
are described (pp.141-47), one expected a 
reference to dramatic performances. Sim¬ 
ilar the case with the conspicuous absence 
of any reference to the Andhras’ rich con¬ 
tribution to Sanskrit literature alongside 
Telugu literature which has been rapidly 
surveyed (pp.147-55). Various kinds of 
land-tenures and agricultural operations 
and industries have received attention in 
ch. iv. 

There is much controversy among the 
Indologists about the ownership of land in 
ancient India, and the author seems to be 
on the side of the upholders of the the¬ 
ory that its basic ownership was vested 
in the King ( pp . 161-68, 227), a view 
which goes against the extant inscrip¬ 
tions! evidence of a second century Nasik 
inscription of the time of Nahapana which 
mentions that his representative (actually 
son-in-law) Ushavadana had to purchase 
a piece of land from a brdhmana named 


Asvibhuti at a price of 4000 karshapanas 
(D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on 
Indian History and Civilization, Vol. I, 2nd 
ed., Calcutta, 1965, p. 169). Land-grants 
often contributed to bringing waste land 
under cultivation. Temples and their var¬ 
ious requirements including staff recruited 
for various functions was often provided 
from royal and private donations. Epi- 
graphic evidence is clear that a variety of 
land-measures were in vogue in different 
regions (pp. 180ff.) especially named af¬ 
ter the ruling authorities, temple officials 
and local bodies, who standardised them. 
The state paid considerable attention to 

irrigation by laying tanks and lakes some 

/ 

of which are still extant: it enabled the 
state not only to have rich crops but also 
to augment its own resources by leving a 
higher rate of taxes. 

It would be seen from the foregoing 
account that the work contains a depend¬ 
able treasury of interesting information 
culled from inscriptions and Telugu liter¬ 
ature, and Dr. Reddy has done justice to 
his evidence. 

However, a few points may be men¬ 
tioned here for the consideration of the 
author while revising the work for a sec¬ 
ond edition if and when such an opportu¬ 
nity arises. The scope of the work should 
be so adjusted as to deserve a revised title 
like socio-economic history instead of just 
social history which leaves the chapter on 
agriculture and industries unaccounted. 
Everywhere the name of the region con- 
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ccrnod is spelt as Andhra, while the extent 
cpigraphic evidence up to thhe Kakatiya 
period leaves absolutely no doubt that 
the correct spelling of the name was just 
Andhra beginning with short a The names 
like Jayamangala, Utkala, Kalinga, etc. 
should be spelt with only dental 1 not j. 
Names ending in Samian, varman , should 
be so spelt in English and not like sarma, 
varma , etc. The length of terminal a and 
i should be indicated wherever necessary 
by a suitable diacritic. 

The bibliography also leaves much to 
be desired Works belonging to one author 
have been attributed to another author 
and titles are also incorrect and incom¬ 
plete at some places. 

Ajay Mitra Shastri 

Towards a New Formation South Indian 
o«e£(/ under Vijayanagar Rule by Noboru 
arashima, Pub. by Oxford University 
Press, New Ddhi-110 001, 1992: pages: 
i to xu and 294; Price Rs. 275/- 

The book written by the well known 
Jmtor.an Prof. Noboru Kaxashima pro¬ 
vides the most needed reference material 
on the political and economic history of 
the Vijayanagar period. The author has 
divided the chapters mainly into three 
groups and classified them as (1) Emer¬ 
gence of new political structure (2) Socio¬ 
economic developments under Vijayana¬ 
gar Rule and (.2) Vijayanagar Revenue 
Policy and Society. The glossary, appen¬ 


dices containing tables of revenue terms 
occuring in inscriptions, an exhaustive 
bibliography, index and maps enhance the 
value of the book which thus caters to the 
needs of the students and researchers of 
Vijayanagar history. 

The author has compared the politico- 
social and economic Conditions of the Vi¬ 
jayanagar period with that of the pre¬ 
ceding phase of the close of the Chola 
period in the Tamil speaking areas and 
shown, as to how a new order emerged 
which became almost a trend setter for 
the events that took place in the post Vi¬ 
jayanagar period viz., the emergence of 
new non-Brahmin land holders and the 
role played by the authorities like the 
Nattavars and the Nayakas who were the 
important functioneries during this pe¬ 
riod. The spread of Vijayanagar rule from 
Karnataka to the adjoining Tamil Nadu 
no doubt brought a new political im¬ 
pact thereby necessitating a social change 
and some times a social upsurge. Dr. 
Karashima known for his original think¬ 
ing, assesses the views of the other schol¬ 
ars like Burton Stein and discusses about 
the segmentary patrimonial systems as 
envisaged by Prof. Stein and after a care¬ 
ful analysis under liness the necessity of 
a further study and assessment of the ad¬ 
ministrative set up during the Vijayana¬ 
gar period. While discussing about the 
Nayakas in Chingleput District (Chapter 
V), the author delineates how gradually 
they became more and more important 
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and utlimately gained the status of feu¬ 
dal lords within their own territory. He 
also compares this system with its coun¬ 
terpart that prevailed in medieval Europe 
and Japan. 

While discussing about the socio¬ 
economic developments under the Vi- 
jayanagar rule, he draws our attention to 
the prevailing political conditions where 
the officers of the King, Pradhanis, Ad- 
hikaris etc. conducted a rather tyran- 
ical administration, where heavey taxes 
were levied on the land lords. On ac¬ 
count of this, many lands were sold and 
they were purchased by the new magnates 
who in many cases happened to be non- 
Brahmins. This led to a change in the 
socio-economic system in the region. He 
has also dealt with various other factors 
concerning the system of slaves, place of 
temple in the Society and various other 
socio-economic factors. The discovery of 
Chinese Ceramic shreds in different parts 
of Tamil Nadu and their examination in 
the light of the ceramic ware discovered 
earlier in Pakistan and Sri Lanka has en¬ 
abled the author to highlight about the 
foreign trade contacts of South India with 
these countries which add a new dimen¬ 
sion to the subject. 

His discussion about the revenue 
terms oc curing in the inscriptions and 
their distribution pattern is exhaustive 
some of the important socio-economic 


changes that occured in those days., He 
has also discussed about the tax levy¬ 
ing or remitting authorities on behalf 
of the king and shown how Pradha¬ 
nis, Mahamandalesvara, Nattavars and 
Nayakas played their distinct role in this 
respect. He has also given a new inter¬ 
pretation to the term Pandarvadai which 
was simply a taxable land as distinct from 
the non-taxable land. He has also shown 
that unlike the Mahamandalesvara, the 
Nayakas were not allowed to deviate from 
the prescribed state tariff of revenue col¬ 
lection and the authority of conversion of 
the Pandaravadai land into tax-free tem¬ 
ple land was exercised by the King or 
the Mahamandalesvara and not by the 
Nayakas. 

On the whole, it can be said that 
the author in his present study by high¬ 
lighting the new trends in the socio¬ 
economic and political administration of 
Tamil Nadu during the Vijayanagar pe¬ 
riod based on his exhaustive study in¬ 
scriptions for several years has earned 
the universal appreciation of the students 
of Vijayanagar history in particular and 
those of the historians of medieval India in 
general. For this, he deserves our hearty 
congratulations. We also appreciate the 
Publishers and the Printers for placing in 
the hands of the readers such a valuable 
book, very neatly printed. 

Madhav N. Katti and S.P. Tewarl 
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